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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE stands appropriately on the threshold of the 


new season ready to appear in Rachel Crothers’ comedy, Susan and God. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


A. E. F. HORNIMAN — PARIS 
FOUNTAINS AND THEATRES — 
BALLET COPYRIGHTS 


T MIGHT fairly be said of Miss Horni- 

man, whose death was announced in 
London recently, that half of the con- 
temporary theatre of her country might 
never have existed if it had not been 
for her, as a French critic said of Jacques 
Copeau. And yet — only sixteen years 
after she retired from active participa- 
tion in theatre life — her name, so grate- 
fully remembered by a score of living 
playwrights and actors, is almost en- 
tirely unknown, in America at least, to 
the younger generation of theatre work- 
ers. Surely the reward of immortality 
is not to be reckoned among the rewards 
of those rare friends of vigorous modern- 
ity and experiment in the theatre who 
are willing to back their faith with their 
fortunes. 

A. E. F. Horniman was not a theater- 
mensch in the sense that Copeau is. Her 
family tradition was so opposed to every- 
thing theatrical that she was not even 
allowed to ‘playact’. But an accident 
of fate made her secretary to W. B. 
Yeats at the time when the Abbey Thea- 
tre was still a dream and the Irish Na- 
tional Theatre Society was still only a 





AMONG great dancers Isadora 
Duncan was greatly fortunate. Her 
own life filled experience to the brim. 
She has left the record of her ideas 
about the dance and its relation to 
American culture in her essays, The 
Art of the Dance. And the style and 
story of her own dancing are re- 
corded in the work of a hundred 
artists. Among these no man has 
contributed a more faithful or a 
richer record than Walkowitz who, 
watching Isadora’s dance grow over 
twenty years, made many thousands 
of revealing drawings as he watched. 
As a memorial to Isadora on the 
tenth anniversary of her death, 
nothing could be more fitting than 
the exhibition of Walkowitz’s sketches 
to be held at the Park Art Galleries, 
48 East soth Street, New York City, 
starting on September 27 and re- 
maining on view until October 29. 
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THE growth of a dance audience in 
America during the last ten years, 
and especially the development of 
dance technique, would undoubt- 
edly have given Isadora Duncan the 
greatest satisfaction. The final week 
of the 1937 season at the Bennington 
School of the Dance, alone offered 
material enough for pride: the 
demonstration of school work, the 
first joint program of Anna Sokolow, 
José Limon, Esther Junger, the 
young fellows of the school, Martha 
Graham’s latest composition, Jm- 
mediate Tragedy, on a Spanish theme, 
all leading up to two concerts by 
Hanya Holm (with her concert 
group, and the workshop which she 
led this season) who featured a 
large and highly effective work called 
Trend. Year by year Bennington 
gives increased evidence of excellent 
teaching, creative choreography and 
a steadily improving quality in 
group performance. Since the danc- 
ers come from all corners of the 
country, this summer gathering 
spreads its influence from north to 
south. There are companion groups, 
too, busy at the same task — at 
Mills College in California, and at 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado, where 
the Perry-Mansfield session ends 
with a Dance-Drama Festival, with 
Doris Humphrey as choreographer. 
* 

THIS year’s play for the Canterbury 
Festival is called The Zeal of Thy 
House, by Dorothy Sayers, the same 
lady whose detective novels, Gaudy 
Night, Murder Must Advertise, Bus- 
man’s Honeymoon and others, have 
kept their author’s name cleverly 
and delightfully on best-seller lists 
for several years. In the tradition of 
its predecessors at Canterbury, Mur- 
der in the Cathedral by T. S. Eliot, 
and Thomas Cranmer of Canterbury 
by Charles Williams, The Zea/ of Thy 
House relates events affecting the 
life of the cathedral. The play will be 
published by Harcourt, Brace. 
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group of players and writers struggling 
along as best they could in a hall in 
Dublin. Even before she helped to make 
the Abbey Theatre a reality early in the 
century, Miss Horniman had begun to 
back plays, like Shaw’s Arms and the 
Man, and others that seemed too ven- 
turesome for commerce. She made her 
name (and strangely enough a fortune) 
at the Gaiety Theatre in Manchester 
which she bought and ran for many 
years. Here she produced over two 
hundred plays of which more than half 
were original manuscripts including many 
that made stage history in England and 
that helped to change the course of the 
theatre in America. Such plays as Stan- 
ley Houghton’s Hindle Wakes and The 
Younger Generation, Galsworthy’s The 
Mob, St. John Ervine’s Fane Clegg and 
Elizabeth Baker’s Chains, are a few of 
the long list. In Miss Horniman’s mind 
there were two streams of playwriting, 
both of which the theatre needed for 
full fertility, the stream of plays that 
were unafraid of modern social problems 
and the stream of poetry. Perhaps a 
century from now — when these streams 
mingle — Miss Horniman will be more 
nobly remembered than she is today. 


LTHOUGH the theatre festival at the 
Théatre des Champs Elysées in 
Paris this summer included among its 
distinguished guests the Moscow Art 
Theatre and the Bayreuth Opera Com- 
pany, although Yvonne Printemps and 
Pierre Fresnay stayed resolutely at the 
Bouffes Parisiens during the great Au- 
gust heat to enchant thousands of admir- 
ers in Les Trois Valses, visitors to Paris 
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are unanimous in reporting that the 
most exciting and provocative event was 
the drama of light staged along the banks 
of the Seine as part of the show of which 
the Exposition was the focal centre. 
Every night the Fontaines Lumineuses 
(fountains played by a color organ from 
the opposite bank of the river) would 
dazzle the crowds with their amazing 
variety and beauty, and three or four 
times a week the whole Seine and the 
Tour Eiffel would spit water, light and 
fire into the eyes of the multitude crowd- 


THERE is only one thing wrong 
with Nugent Monck’s Maddermar- 
ket Theatre at Norwich, England: 
that is, that publicity is of so little 
interest to them that it is almost im- 
possible, if you are far away, to find 
out what they are doing. An English 


journal, however, has succeeded in 


securing the advance list of the 

Maddermarket’s entire schedule for 

the season 1937-38, as follows: 

September 20-25, 1937. Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar. 

October 18-23. First production of 
The Queen’s Pleasure, a play about 
Queen Elizabeth by Horace Hor- 


snell. 


ing the quays. It was a tour de force of November 1. L’Enfant Prodigue, 


lighting that has probably never been 
equaled and one which was (despite the 
adverse publicity the Exposition has 
unfortunately received in this country) 
worth traveling many miles to view. 
Visitors who could tear themselves 
away from the amazing spectacle report 
(as a footnote to the Paris summer 
theatre season) that the Moscow Art 
Theatre’s productions of Gorki’s Les 
Ennemis and Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina 
were in the best and most vivid tradition 
of that famous playhouse, but that the 
propaganda play Lioubov Yarovaia, staged 
for the first time by the Moscow Art 
in Paris, seemed (either because of its 
intrinsically weak structure and charac- 
terization or because the Moscow Art 
Theatre did not actually relish the qual- 


wordless play by Michel Carré 
Fils. Music by André Wormser 
(Irene Mawer and company). 

November 15-20. The Ascent of F.6, 
by Auden and Isherwood. Music 
by Benjamin Britten. 

December 13-18. A play based on 
Pride and Prejudice (which may 
or may not be the Helen Jerome 
play known to New York). 

January 3, 1938 The Manhattan 
Marionette Theatre. 

January 24-29. Shakespeare’s Meas- 
ure for Measure. 

February 21-26. The Road to Rome, 
by R. E. Sherwood. 

March 7 (or April 25). Dance Re- 
cital by Agnes de Mille. 

March 21-26. Ah, Wilderness. 

April 11-13. A Biblical Play. 

May 9-14. Shakespeare’s Richard II. 

June 13-18. A modern comedy. 

An article by Andrew Stephenson in 

THEATRE ARTS for July 1923 gives a 


ity of the play) to elude the grasp of good account of the organization and 


Stanislavski’s excellent actors and dragged 
itself out through an interminable length. 
A’ INTERESTING decision has just been 

rendered by the English Chancery 


Court in a suit between Leonide Massine 


and Colonel de Basil, of the Ballets 


growth of the Maddermarket. 
. 

THE Salzburg Festival’s success this 
year already promises for next sea- 
son a reconstruction of the Festspiel- 
haus, and new performances of 
Tannhaiiser (directed by Toscanini 
and staged by Herbert Graf), Cosi 
Fan Tutti and Weber’s Oberon. 
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A SERIES of one hundred unpub- 
lished American plays which have 
had important bearing on the de- 
velopment of the native theatre is 
soon to be published by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, in a 
project sponsored by the Authors’ 
League and the Dramatists’ Guild. 
The first playwright on the list, as 
might be expected, is Royall Tyler, 
author of the first American comedy, 
Contrast, produced exactly a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. Four of 
Tyler’s plays will be in the first 
volume. Next to him comes William 
Dunlap, almost as famous a painter 
and producer as he was a play- 
wright. Other names included in the 
list, many of them better known to 
us in dramatic history than on the 
stage, are: John Howard Payne, 
Dion Boucicault, Steele MacKaye, 
Bronson Howard, James A. Herne, 
Charles Hoyt. Barrett Clark is the 
general editor of the series. 

od 
ANTON GIULIO BRAGAGLIA, 
for many years the brilliant and 
versatile director of the Independent 
Theatre in Rome, has recently been 
appointed director of a new theatre 
named after Italy’s distinguished 
playwright, the Teatro Luigi Piran- 
dello. Bragaglia’s plans for his new 
theatre have been announced only 
far enough to indicate that it will not 
be what he calls the after-dinner or 
digestive theatre. 

* 
THE CARAVAN THEATRE, the 
WPA Free Outdoor Project, has 
made the interesting discovery that 
people who do not pay for their en- 
tertainment prefer vaudeville and 
minstrel shows to plays, but among 
the plays which have been shown to 
107,000 of the 2,000,000 Caravan 
audience, 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream was the most successful, Jt 
Can’t Happen Here a close second, 
with The Pirates of Penzance and 
Iolanthe near the leaders. 
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Russes. The suit involved Massine’s 
right, as choreographer, to copyright 
his ballets. There were other elements 
involved, including Colonel de Basil’s 
right to Massine’s creative work during 
his employment under contract to the 
Ballets Russes, but the main question, 
the choreographer’s vested interest in his 
dance patterns, was decided in favor of 
Massine. Whether such choreographic 
copyrights are voided by public presen- 
tation without announcement of copy- 
right, as literary copyrights might be 
voided by publication without copyright 
notice, remains to be seen. There are 
large enough values involved for the 
half dozen leading ballet choreographers 
to warrant carrying on the fight. 


HREE hundred years ago they buried 

Ben Jonson in Westminster Abbey. 
To celebrate his tercentenary the Me- 
morial Theatre at Stratford has put on a 
few performances of Every Man in His 
Humour, and at the Atelier in Paris 
they have revived Volpone in a modern 
version. But there is no doubt that this 
poet — king among poets, playwrights 
and companions in Shakespeare’s day — 
is dead today. The eighteenth century 
did not find Shakespeare’s plays compe- 
tent enough for their great actors and 
reorganized his scenes and remade his 
speeches, but Ben Jonson was right and 
true and gay enough for any player. One 
day someone took it into his head to 
erase the marks that generations had 
written into Shakespeare’s scripts. Then 
Jonson died and Shakespeare lived again. 
Just why time plays such tricks with 
a playwright’s works nobody knows. 
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CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER has dramatized Margaret Ayer Barnes’ 
novel, Edna, His /Vife, into a two-act play in which she is the sole performer 
unless these settings by Donald Oenslager may be said to act their part. 
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AMPHITRYON 38 

Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne are wearing with a difference the antique 
costumes in which they appear in the production of the Jean Giraudoux 
comedy that the Theatre Guild is bringing to New York early this season. 
Adaptations from the French were made by S. N. Behrman. The play opened 
in June in San Francisco, and San Franciscan audiences hope that their 
enthusiastic welcome will bring many more premieres to their city. 














Slumber Song— Marching Song 


Broadway in Prospect 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


rae the cinema has started on its way towards a new season 
that gives ample promise of being far and away the best in a long 
time. Joris Ivens’ The Spanish Earth has set the pace with the storm 
heat of remarkable pictures of a land and a people at war, enriched 
and embittered by the cold calm of Ernest Hemingway’s commentary. 
Dead End is a good film made from the stage play, following it in 
approach and argument and using some of the same boys whose play- 
ing made Dead End a valuable social document as well as a theatrical 
adventure. Zola, with Paul Muni in the title role, adds further laurels 
to this actor’s playing and another to the motion picture’s useful 
didactic portraits. Mayerling, based on the same romantic events that 
came to the stage in Maxwell Anderson’s The Masque of Kings, is sad 
and lovely under Anatole Litvak’s direction. And even though Gorki’s 
The Lower Depths is so perfect a play that any change or restatement 
of its material must of necessity be far less good than the original, 
there is much to applaud in what Jean Renoir has done with the idea, 
the story and the people in translating them for a general film audi- 
ence; and there is more than enough to admire in the acting of Louis 
Jouvet and that most excellent artist, Vladimir Sokoloff. Such a group 
of pictures is sufficient to indicate why the films have absorbed the 
interest, attention and discussion that usually go to the first signs of 
theatre. Add to that the fact that all imaginations, old and young, are 
aflutter with the promise of Walt Disney’s full-length feature, Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, and the prospects for a lively season in 
motion pictures are clear. 

In contrast to this activity in the films, the theatre, usually wide 
awake and hurrying along Broadway by the time September comes, 
seems to be slumbering quietly on and gives few obvious indications of 
getting actively under way before October — perhaps later. Even 
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burlesque — banned in the spring and returned to public view on 
sufferance during the summer — seems to have come back only for a 
black-swan song. Half a dozen playhouses open their doors brightly 
at night with shows that have lived on through the summer by virtue 
of their gaiety and charm, but most of them are tagged with sales talk, 
such as: Pulitzer Prize Play 1937 (You Can’t Take It With You); The 
Dramatists’ Guild Prize Comedy (Having Wonderful Time); A George 
Abbott Production (Brother Rat and Room Service); or just the magic 
words: Air-conditioned (Yes, My Darling Daughter and The Women). 
Even the single musical that survived the excessive heat, Rodgers and 
Hart’s charming Babes in Arms, with its vivacious and talented com- 
pany of young players, carries the line: Reduced Summer Prices. 
Lazily a few other playhouses are setting out their billboards announc- 
ing a show that is to come. There is a limited amount of casting going 
on. Guthrie McClintic, Maxwell Anderson, Burgess Meredith and Jo 
Mielziner are already actively at work on Mr. Anderson’s prose drama 
of American life, The Star-Wagon, with Lillian Gish added to this double 
team for good measure. The Theatre Guild is preparing to open its 
season with Ben Hecht’s To Quito and Back, starring Sylvia Sidney 
and with settings by Aline Bernstein. 

It no longer takes a prophet to predict with assurance that the 
season will have a late and a slow beginning, since it is already late and 
it has not yet begun. But there is a difference of opinion as to whether 
this is altogether an unfortunate circumstance. There are many things 
that point to a healthy reason for this abnormal delay; namely, a new 
alignment of the forces controlling the theatre, both capital and labor, 
a further alignment within the ranks of each of these units, and last 
but by no means least, a basic change in the real-estate foundation of 
theatre business through the passage ‘at long last’ (as the film titles 
say) of the New York City Building Code, after weary and hazardous 
political delays. There will be more to say of these things a little 
later. 

Meantime, there is no doubt that the average actor’s season of 
employment, already too short, will be further shortened this year, 
and theatre owners will be obliged to charge up their enormous rent 
and taxes to the lesser number of weeks in the shorter season. But 
granted that those are important losses, they may yet be offset before 
the year rolls around. 

If you happen to pick up a New York Sunday paper of about the 
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date on which the first line of new plays would ordinarily have come 
swinging into town, if you open the theatre section to the second page 
which contains the advertising columns, if you can read as you run 
and are inclined to read optimistically, you can easily make the page 
tell a pleasant story, one which is not contradicted by the facts. 

At the head of the column stands Virginia, the American musical 
romance by Laurence Stallings and Owen Davis, music by Arthur 
Schwartz, settings by Lee Simonson, production by Leon Leonidoff. 
With Virginia New York’s biggest popular showshop, the Center 
Theatre, opens the season lavishly, and will be able to take care of as 
many theatregoers each day as the average American city provides for 
in all its playhouses. 

Following Virginia is the announcement of the ‘limited engage- 
ment, prior to a coast to coast tour, of last season’s sensational tri- 
umph’, Maurice Evans’ presentation of Shakespeare’s King Richard II. 
Margaret Webster has come over to whip the production into the same 
shape it had last year and to fit Frederic Worlock into the part of 
Bolingbroke, formerly borne by Ian Keith. There is a new setting for 
the first scene of the play, and some new costumes for the leading 
actors. Evans’ revival will remain in New York only a month, begin- 
ning a transcontinental tour in Boston in mid-October. There is no 
doubt that its fortunes will be eagerly watched, not only because of the 
phenomenal success of the production last year, but because of the 
hope of a permanent repertory company which Evans is building on 
the basis of this play’s rewards, both in audience and box-office. Com- 
menting on the financial returns of Richard II in New York last year, 
an English journal said: ‘In London it would be unthinkable. The 
figure of £5,000 a week has never been reached except once or twice by 
the very biggest of spectacular musical plays, with choruses, orchestra, 
a large theatre and especially raised prices — and then only for a week 
or two together.’ 

The two next items have neither the mass glamour of Virginia nor 
the personal glamour of Maurice Evans. Yet they are as important to 
the New York theatre, in their way, as anything on the list, although 
New York may not know it yet: the performances at Randall’s Island 
Stadium (such Shubert productions as Cole Porter’s Anything Goes, 
the Kaufman and Hart musical Of Thee I Sing and Jerome Kern’s 
Roberta) and the W.P.A. productions in Roslyn, of Clyde Fitch’s 
Captain Finks of the Horse Marines, Shaw’s Pygmalion, Ernst Toller’s 
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No More Peace. There are two things that the theatre has lost and 
must regain — dramatists and an audience, everybody agrees to that. 
There is nothing that can help more to recreate the audience (and 
through the audience, the dramatists) than popular-priced productions 
of good plays and musicals, not sold as news but offered as desirable 
entertainment to the large public that never knew the theatre, or has 
forgotten it, and that cares more for entertainment than for news. 
This is the Randall’s Island and the W.P.A. public, as well as the 
oldest and youngest members of the summer theatre public. 

This part of the summer theatre audience does not include New 
Yorkers on vacation, but is made up of the permanent residents of 
summer theatre towns, most of whom are out of reach of any winter 
plays. The plays and players they are gradually learning to welcome in 
summer are an important feature in the story of the 1937-1938 season 
in New York. On this same Sunday newspaper page, for example, are 
the advertisements of the Westchester Playhouse and the Westport 
Country Playhouse, exchanging a weekly program and announcing, 
on this special day, The Petrified Forest with Phillips Holmes and 
Frances Farmer at the one house, and Eugenie Leontovich in Ko- 
mance, with Vincent Price and McKay Morris, at the other. There is 
the County Theatre, Suffern, presenting Norma Terris in Noel Cow- 
ard’s Tonight at 8:30, and announcing the American premiere of Keith 
Winter’s Worse Things Happen at Sea. At the Berkshire Playhouse in 
Connecticut there is Henry Hull in The Bride the Sun Shines On, and 
on up in New Hampshire the Farragut Players presenting Edward 
Trevor in God Innis. Walter Hartwig’s Ogunquit Playhouse is featured 
by an illustration of the full parking space at curtain time, and the 
Cape Playhouse at Dennis, Mass., is represented by a drawing of Eva 
Le Gallienne as Hamlet. The most important thing about these sum- 
mer theatres is not the size of the audience but the plays presented — 
old, middle-aged, or not yet born to Broadway. So, for example, is 
God Innis, which first appeared on the program of the Yale University 
Theatre three years ago, and is now on a New York production 
schedule. 

Fortunately, not all of the summer theatre tryouts travel onward 
to Broadway; most of them, like the majority of plays tried out on 
Broadway, go quickly to oblivion. But there is no doubt that part of 
the reason that the New York season starts later than usual nowadays 
is that so many of the plays concerning which producers had more 
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THE STAR-WAGON. These charming drawings by Jo Mielziner for the 
Maxwell Anderson prose drama of modern American life show clearly the 
artist’s ability to fuse his talents as a painter with the requirements of good 
stage design. The play, which has more than a touch of comedy about it, is 
Guthrie McClintic’s first production for the new season and includes Bur- 
gess Meredith, Lillian Gish and Russell Collins in the cast. 














Peter A. Juley & Son 











FATHER MALACHY’S MIRACLE 


Mr. Mielziner has supplied other interesting sets for the stage adaptation of 
Bruce Marshall’s well-known novel which Delos Chappell will offer Broad- 

way early in November. Worthington Miner is directing the production and 
Al Shean is named for the whimsical and witty role of Father Malachy. 
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doubt than hope — which, in other years, made up a large part of 
August and September openings — are now washed away by the sum- 
mer theatres. Also many of the hopeful ones, which needed presenta- 
tion and a final revision before coming to Broadway, now have this 
opportunity in the smaller, less demanding houses along the coasts 
and capes and mountainsides where there always seems to be an inter- 
ested Broadway producer on the watch. 

Still on this one Sunday page the eyes of New York watch even as 
far away as California and make Pasadena’s summer Drama Festival 
a part of the theatre record. This year Pasadena has built its program 
out of The Story of the Great Southwest with seven plays: Montezuma; 
a new play, Miracle of the Swallows; Maxwell Anderson’s Night Over 
Taos, ‘one of the most thrilling experiences in the contemporary 
theatre’; Werfel’s Fuarez and Maximilian; The Girl of the Golden West; 
The Rose of the Rancho; and another new local work, Miner’s Gold. 
Apart from what such an ambitious festival means to the Pasadena 
Playhouse and its audience, it is valuable to New York, if only as a 
reminder of some fine plays we threw aside too soon. Some day a 
great actor, playing Pablo Montoya, will bring Night Over Taos back 
to New York and prove that it was only because the Group Theatre 
was too young and inexperienced to handle this fine romantic drama, 
when they undertook it early in their career, that it failed to receive the 
recognition to which it was entitled. 

There is one more note of importance on this revealing page, a 
letter from Vinton Freedley referring again to the subject of a lively 
encounter at the American Theatre Council’s first National Confer- 
ence last spring; namely, that the members of the Dramatists’ Guild, 
who are responsible for removing motion picture money from the the- 
atre, must at least carry their responsibility to the point of supplying 
enough plays to support a living theatre before they turn their atten- 
tion to filling their own pockets in Hollywood. This is a suggestion 
that is worth attention, and there is already a distant echo in the 
announcement that a coast-to-coast chain of motion picture houses 
will open their theatres to good plays on tour whenever opportunity 
offers. Frank Gillmore’s comment on this note is reported to be ‘I am 
tickled to death; it’s fine.’ Fine, if true, and of fundamental impor- 
tance to a country that has been play-starved for many years because 
the motion picture companies have greedily bought the legitimate 
theatres and kept permanently closed most of those they could not 
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themselves use for film showings, thus depriving the dramatists of 
one of their major sources of income. 

With the American Theatre Council already at work to carry out 
the large and vigorous program initiated at the spring Conference, 
there is hope that cross-country showings may again have a part in 
theatre life. In fact, the booking agents’ promises for plays on the 
road are not only larger but more desirable than last year’s — which 
were, in their turn, far better than the year before. 

This seems to be the point to turn from the Sunday newspaper to 
the editor’s friend, the ‘Advance Theatrical Guide’, and to see what 
there is on producers’ schedules that New York will see before the 
New Year, and that the rest of the country may hope to see if this 
theatre chain really keeps faith and others follow suit. 

Between the Devil is a farce set to music by Howard Dietz and Ar- 
thur Schwartz with a cast that includes Jack Buchanan, Evelyn Laye, 
Vilma Ebsen and Leo Carroll, settings by Albert Johnson. Also on the 
Shubert program are at least two more musicals, Hooray For What! 
with Ed Wynn, Vincente Minnelli directing and designing the cos- 
tumes, and The Three Waltzes which, with Yvonne Printemps, has 
been the sensation of the Exposition season in Paris. Printemps will 
not, unfortunately, take part in the American production. One of the 
most interesting plays recorded as a possibility on the Shubert pro- 
gram is Jean Giraudoux’s No War In Troy, in an adaptation by Robert 
Sherwood. From London John C. Wilson plans to bring Gerald Savory’s 
George and Margaret; also a new play still without title by Victor 
Wolfson, author of Excursion. An early entry is Rachel Crothers’ 
Susan and God with Gertrude Lawrence and Osgood Perkins. 

Gilbert Miller has an elaborate list beginning with Terence Ratti- 
gan’s French Without Tears and going on to Keith Winter’s O/d Music 
(settings by Rex Whistler who did such splendid justice to Victoria 
Regina), The Silent Knight, adapted into verse by Humbert Wolfe, 
with Diana Wynyard in the cast, and, possibly, Helen Jerome’s Char- 
lotte Corday. After The Star-Wagon Guthrie McClintic promises Thomas 
Job’s dramatization of Anthony Trollope’s novel, Barchester Towers, 
another of the Yale University Theatre’s gifts to Broadway, with Ina 
Claire; also on Mr. McClintic’s list are Schiller’s Don Carlos (whose 
line, ‘Give us freedom of thought’ gains such torrents of German ap- 
plause), Toller’s Blind Man’s Buff and Pearl Buck’s Flight Into China. 

Teresa Deevy, whose talent as a playwright showed clearly in 
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The King of Spain’s Daughter, published in THEATRE ARTs for June 
1935, will be the first playwright on the Abbey Theatre schedule 
when they appear late in September or early in October; the play is 
Katie Roche. After To Quito and Back the Theatre Guild lists Madame 
Bovary, Benn Levy’s adaptation of Gaston Baty’s dramatization of 
Flaubert. Then come the Lunts with 4mphitryon 38, and after that 
The Ghost of Yankee Doodle, by Sidney Howard. Later perhaps, Fane 
Eyre with which Katherine Hepburn toured last year; Wine of Choice 
by S. N. Behrman; The Ascent of F.6 by W. H. Auden and Christo- 
pher Isherwood, which comes from the Mercury Theatre in London. 
Before the end of October there should be another musical comedy 
dealing with contemporary American life and called I'd Rather Be 
Right. Since the book is by George Kaufman and Moss Hart and the 
songs by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart, and since George M. 
Cohan will act the part of the President, it hardly needs the addition 
‘prominent people are portrayed and called by their right names’ to 
attract attention. Clare Boothe is on the list witha play called Kiss the 
Boys Goodbye, and there are other items which might be added but 
hardly seem necessary, to prove that when the New York producers 
and players really do get going, there may be a brighter, if a some- 
what tighter, theatre. There is surely no cause for discouragement in 
the fact that there are twenty less producing groups than there were a 
year ago. There have been too many people in the business who know 
nothing about the theatre and who care less. When, during the depres- 
sion, the bankers took over the playhouses from real estate opera- 
tors, they did not improve the situation. Less will be more this year. 

Making a record of the year’s theatre in New York cheerfully 
without Katharine Cornell is an undertaking. If she does not carry 
out her bright adventure of a world tour many selfish friends will 
find compensation easily in her appearance in New York. 


And now, once and for all — for the final record — these notes on 
what the new Building Code actually gives to theatres, not 
only in New York for which it was designed, but in cities all over the 
country waiting to use the new New York code as a model: 


Thanks to the Merchants’ Association that developed the project at their own 
expense; to George H. McCaffrey, Director of Research; to the Committee on The- 
atre Building headed by Arthur Loomis Harmon, that made the first draft of the 
Theatre Section; to the special THEATRE ARTS Committee of technicians that worked 
day and night for two weeks on the job of pulling the architectural foundations into 
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line with the most modern theatre possibilities; and finally, but not least, thanks to 
Edward J. Sullivan, Chairman of the Aldermanic Committee on Buildings, ‘who 
took his political life in his hands on countless occasions in his effort to get the bill 
passed’, the new Code with the first new Theatre Section since 1904 is law today. 

Almost all the suggestions made by the THEATRE aRTs Committee, and sponsored 
by the Merchants’ Association, are incorporated in the code. (The major important 
suggestions not passed were a recommendation for the enlargement of the stage 
apron, and one for planning theatres, continental fashion, without a centre aisle but 
with adequate space between rows and wide side aisles.) The important new inclu- 
sions are: 

(1) Mechanically operated stages: permitting the use of elevator stages, under 
certain conditions, and space for storing sets of current productions on these stages 
in the basement (though not beneath the acting area on the stage). 

(2) Scenery and fittings: A scene dock for the storage of scenery, space for prop 
storage, carpenter shops, paint bridges, etc., may now be placed on the stage level 
adjacent to the stage, provided it is separated from the stage by fireproof walls and 
doors. (The old ruling that scenery of only one production could be stored in the 
house is eliminated, a great advantage to repertory.) 

(3) Street entrance and exits: Permits the use of semi-stadium construction, 
with shops on the street front under the rear of the auditorium proper. 

(4) Theatres new and old, wherever situated, are allowed to build offices, apart- 
ments, shops, etc., (not factory or storage, or any occupancy or use for which a com- 
bustible occupancy permit is required) over and around the auditorium (not the 
stage proper) to obtain a steady revenue other than that derived solely from plays. 

(5) Open courts on both sides of the auditorium may be dispensed with in favor 
of fireproof passageways which can go ‘through the stage or through other struc- 
tures’ thus abolishing the necessity of using the expensive alleys which now clutter 
up the theatre district. ‘Any such passageway may be used in common by two or 
more auditoriums provided the width is equal to that required for the total number 
of persons to be accommodated in all the auditoriums opening on it.’ 





Betty Foiner’s agile pen catches the Babes in Arms troupe as 
they have danced their way through the summer and into the fall. 
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SYLVIA SIDNEY, already on Broadway in the film version of Dead End, 
will soon appear in person in the Theatre Guild’s To Quito and Back. 


Vandamm 











Vandamy 





GILBERT MILLER is the first producer since Charles Frohman to join 
successfully the English and American theatres from both financial and 
artistic points of view. He belongs to the best of American theatre traditions, 
being the son of Henry Miller and the grandson of Matilda Heron. 
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The English Scene 


Anglo-American 


ASHLEY DUKES 


be is the usual time for forecasts of what is going to happen in 
the theatre, and especially for lists of plays forthcoming; but it 
must be remembered that the London theatre season lasts the year 
round and the months of September-October have no exceptional 
claims of their own. Actually it might be safer to prophesy that Vic- 
toria Regina will be running in London at Christmas 1938 than to fore- 
cast the production of any single interesting new play before Christmas 
1937. Gilbert Miller repeats his New York success with this now fabu- 
lous work. He and the author owe much to the late King Edward, who 
disliked censorship as much as he disliked other forms of traditional 
authority, and took steps before leaving his throne to remove the ban 
on plays about his great-grandmother, Queen Victoria. He did not see 
why dramatists should not be allowed to say what they pleased about 
the old lady; and if incidentally they chose to represent himself as a 
small boy in a sailor suit, he would almost certainly have come to see 
the piece, bringing the present Duchess of Windsor with him. This 
refreshing attitude of mind is not that of official circles in London, but 
nevertheless the decision was upheld and Housman’s play or group of 
playlets was allowed to come on to the public stage. 

Victoria Regina is the creation of a Liberal intellectual who knows 
nothing about the contemporary stage and cares less. It is quite dis- 
armingly old-fashioned in approach and treatment as well as in sub- 
ject-matter. But thanks to its production on the actual centenary of 
Victoria’s accession to the throne, in the year of a Coronation and the 
year after an Abdication, and thanks particularly to Rex Whistler’s 
colorful décor, it was from the first as sure of a long run as any play on 
our stage has ever been. The cast is evenly good without being in any 
sense a star cast. The suggestion that the Prince Consort, though born 
in wedlock to a German princeling, was in reality fathered by a Jewish 
musician, has been tactfully taken out. Queen Mary is barely recog- 
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nizable in the family group of the final scene. Everything in fact has 
been done that the Lord Chamberlain’s Office as licensing authority 
required, and it is difficult to see that the play has suffered in the least. 
It remains a decorous picture on the Royal-Academical scale, infused 
with servants’-hall sentiment more or less inseparable from the sub- 
ject-matter. Perhaps it will stop the appearance of any more plays 
about Queen Victoria for the time being, and so perform a real public 
service. The theme is unattractive, the people are drab, and the effect 
of the whole must be to make a reflective Englishman regret that Na- 
poleon did not succeed in his project for the conquest of our country. 
One more subjection to foreign invasion would have done us no harm; 
and better conquerors would have been the sans-culotte French than 
the princeling Germans. 

But enough of Victoria; the question we ask is why Gilbert Miller 
should be allowed to have his present intelligent monopoly of Anglo- 
American relations in the field of drama. Every few months he repeats 
in London a success he has made in New York, or vice versa. Victoria 
Regina, The Late Christopher Bean and Tovarich are only typical of 
them. This is the way to handle the Anglo-American stage, now that 
the two countries are deeply interested in each other’s work and in- 
creasingly dubious of what is happening dramatically on the Continent 
of Europe. Original works by English and American playwrights begin 
to form the real international currency of the stage; in a few years’ 
time they may very well replace altogether the Hungarian trash of the 
Molnar school and the decrepit output of the few remaining boule- 
vardians in Paris. All European countries today, even Germany and 
Russia, are interested in what England and America are thinking and 
how they are expressing themselves in dramatic forms. Theatre men in 
all countries are aware that new impulses are coming from new writers 
in the English language. 

And all this is happening only ten years after the appearance of the 
first American plays in London with any claim to artistic merit. Until 
1926, with the early exception of Anna Christie which failed, we had 
seen nothing but Potash-and-Perlmutter plays sent to us from New 
York. Sidney Howard’s The Silver Cord was the first play to establish 
the American tradition of serious writing. Today a dozen writers in 
both countries (thanks very often to Gilbert Miller’s enterprise) have 
their chance of double success or success-and-failure or what you will 
— but always their chance of a hearing in two English-speaking cities 
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that will understand them. I take this to be a very significant state of 
affairs. The commercial stage realizes that other rights attached to 
plays, besides screen rights, are of value. The right of presentation in 
New York can be the most important, from the producing manager’s 
standpoint, that is attached to a new English work. The right of 
presentation in London may be as valuable to the New York producer. 
If it is seldom possible or desirable to give the play with the same cast 
in both capitals, it is generally possible by duplicating settings and 
design to make big economies in producing costs. Add to these ad- 
vantages the goodwill value created by the successful presentation of a 
play in either city, and the idea of organized Anglo-American produc- 
tion becomes one that every business man can understand. 

From the normal Broadway and Shaftesbury Avenue standpoint, 
Gilbert Miller is organizing it skilfully and with conspicuous success. 
While our screen industry in this country has been losing millions and 
curtailing production on every hand, he has presumably been doing 
very well by theatre proper over a number of years. Certainly his 
failures are few, and his successes so outstanding in both capitals that 
the balance must have been well on the right side. It would be foolish 
to call him commercial and leave it at that; all good theatre produc- 
tion can and ought to be commercial. What appears to be needed is a 
little vigorous competition in the field he has made his own, with plays 
of another character which are being not only written but performed 
successfully in New York and London without contriving to find their 
audience in both cities. It may not be unreasonable to call them. the 
‘limited public’ plays, even though they may have as long runs and 
make their promoters nearly as much money as plays for the unlimited 
public, like Victoria Regina or Tovarich. After seeing Winterset in New 
York, I should judge it to be such a play; and perhaps High Tor and 
the plays of Odets are in the same category. Although Eliot’s Murder 
in the Cathedral has now had over 500 English performances I should 
reckon it as appealing to a limited public; it was a legendary success in 
the big provincial towns, but large numbers of ordinary London play- 
goers have barely heard of it so far. I confess my only doubt of its spe- 
cialized appeal arose this summer when it filled the Old Vic for a few 
weeks, and rows of young men in the gallery were to be seen embracing 
their young women during the sermon delivered by Becket. The 
suggestion was made that this gallery ought to be advertised as ‘best 
value in London — sixpennyworth of girl, religion and poetry’. 
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The Ascent of F.6, acquired by the Theatre Guild after close upon a 
hundred London performances, is another play which selects its own 
public but may find it unexpectedly large. The Dog Beneath the Skin by 
the same authors (Auden and Isherwood) could do as well under the 
right auspices. Louis MacNeice (whose version of the Agamemnon is 
important), C. Day Lewis, Christopher Hassall and Stephen Spender 
are other writers who may presently join Eliot and Auden in the lead- 
ership of the young dramatic movement. On our side we are doing 
something, though not enough. The writers of new dramatic poetry 
should be more in the theatre and more closely allied with their pro- 
ducers, directors and players. They have no longer any important 
Stage Society to give them a Sunday experimental hearing but they 
have the Group Theatre with limited resources making single produc- 
tions that are too few and far between, and they have the present Mer- 
cury with a limited stage which can do justice only to a play here and 
there. The Cambridge Festival Theatre no longer has any original 
policy, and outside London the only producing groups with ambitions 
to lead instead of follow are the Dublin Gate Theatre and (among 
non-professionals) the Maddermarket in Norwich and the Unnamed 
Society in Manchester. 

I shall not try to outline the corresponding state of affairs in Amer- 
ica, which should be well enough known to readers of THEATRE ARTS; 
but a few questions put at random may help to make the international 
situation clearer. Why is Winterset seen in England as a screen picture 
before it is seen as a stage play? Will the same fate befall High Tor, in 
which an English actress played an important part in New York? Are 
American producing managers aware that screen versions of such 
plays effectively destroy their international possibilities in the thea- 
tre? Why are the plays of Clifford Odets unknown on this side, except 
for amateur productions by Left Wing groups in back streets? Has it 
occurred to any American producing manager to do for the new school 
of drama what Gilbert Miller has been efficiently doing in his own 
field for years — that is to plant his feet firmly on both shores of the 
Atlantic and make original productions either in London or New York 
according to the nature and immediate prospect of the play? If so, is he 
aware that theatres can be found and plays can be cast and mounted 
in London at a fraction of the American cost? And above all, does he 
know of the receptivity of the limited but important theatre public on 
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and Auden, and is now asking why it does not see but only hears of the 
work of American dramatic poets? 

I am personally willing to join forces with any one who answers 
these questions as they must reasonably be answered, and who is 
aware that plays by artists and poets not only bring credit to their 
producers but are among the soundest theatre propositions of our day. 
The original production cost of Murder in the Cathedral at the Mercury 
(225 performances) was less than four hundred dollars. The produc- 
tion cost on transfer to the West End of London (150 performances) 
was less than two thousand dollars. Meanwhile the play has been on 
tour sixteen weeks and at the Old Vic several weeks without any fur- 
ther capital costs at all, and it will shortly begin its fifth London run 
cost-free. During this generation and next it may easily earn more than 
any work in copyright (including a Yourney’s End, “ictoria Regina, or 
Tovarich). The poets are inexpensive and their copyrights have long 
lives; I would not prophesy more than two or three successive runs for 
The Ascent of F.6, but its original production cost was less than five 
hundred dollars. 

These are facts and possibilities that deserve practical considera- 
tion. To my mind they point to the need of giving the movement, as 
soon as possible, its own international stage with theatres made avail- 
able both in New York and London. Only in this way can the original 
and simple intentions of the author-poets be realized. They do not 
want to begin careers in the old theatre with its immense overhead 
charges and production costs, balanced by the hope of immense profits 
and royalties. They want to work with new directors, men of simplicity 
and integrity like themselves, who will understand new dramatic 
values attaching to words in the theatre. Unless they find such fellow- 
artists they are lost; they will either revert to the printed page of liter- 
ature or become efficient playwrights for the stage of the unlimited 
public. 

This is not one more project for organizing a Guild or a Group or 
whatever the organization of the theatre audience may be called. The 
audience for dramatic poetry already exists and organizes itself when- 
ever the opportunity is offered. The problem is how best to direct the 
presentation of a new form of drama, revolutionary in its artistic con- 
ceptions and capable of being brought on to the ordinary stage only at 
the risk of distortion. 

The requirements of this drama are so few and simple that they 
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can surely be forthcoming. They include one primary producing stage, 
either in London or New York, which is physically and architecturally 
able to give each work an adequate production. In conjunction with 
this primary stage, and in the other of the two cities, must work a 
theatre able to reproduce the original presentation, not necessarily in 
detail, but in spirit. The contract for each play must give the produc- 
ing management complete control in England and America; no release 
to non-professional stages must be made for a specified brief space of 
time, and no sale of the screen rights must be made until the stage has 
finished with the work (in the case of some plays, not for ten or twenty 
years). A producing theatre working under these conditions, and de- 
voting itself entirely to the new drama, would have its failures. Some 
of its plays would not even achieve a double production in the two 
countries. But it is certain that its successes would be completer, more 
satisfying and more profitable than any that Broadway or Shaftesbury 
Avenue can show under their present conditions. 


Cr 
Of Mice and Men 


MARGARET SHEDD 


S** FRANCISCO had two world premieres this summer. That both 
plays will be headlined fall openings in New York is not the point 
to be recorded here, which is, instead, the almost extravagant differ- 
ence between Jean Giraudoux’s Amphitryon 38 with Lunt and Fon- 
tanne and the production with which this review is concerned: 
John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men presented by the San Francisco 
Theatre Union. 

Whatever the cause — ingenuousness, curiosity, lust for contem- 
poraneousness of scene, — one expects a great deal from a play about 
the living, wandering men who plant crops they never see harvested, 
and harvest where they have not seen the planting, in a soil which re- 
fuses them roots, men who are lonely beyond our natural heritage of 
loneliness. All the exciting dramatic realities are in the theme, and 
when the curtain goes up on Of Mice and Men the play seems authen- 
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tic: characters who demand we learn all about them, situations which 
we feel impelled to follow through to a consummation or an intensity 
of non-consummation which is the same thing. A simple background 
of Santa Clara hills and a non-existent river in the orchestra pit, be- 
side which Lennie and George lie down to sleep, give promise of 
evoking what is inherent in the tragic saga of the itinerant agricultural 
worker. 

But Of Mice and Men, in its present form, does not tell that saga; 
it does no more than block in the tantalizing outlines, with too much 
sentimental detail of rabbits and murders and with gaping omissions. 
Why? Maybe the answer to that question would also answer the ‘why’ 
of the whole socially-minded theatre. 


The San Francisco Theatre Union’s production is good! It is 
forthright, giving off a clear integrity not easy to overrate. The group 
draws its personnel from workers; rehearsal must come in their spare 
time. This means that several months are spent on every play, and so 
the actor has, perforce, a chance for slow identification with his part. 
Combined with this impression of growth is a striking directness of 
attack which may be explained partly by the fact that bindlestiffs are 
familiar people to the garage repairman, milkman, store salesperson, 
who make up the cast; no doubt many of these actors themselves 
originated in agricultural communities. 

The Theatre Union was justly appreciative of the opportunity to 
predate the rest of the world with Of Mice and Men. Long before the 
book was out the Union knew that Steinbeck was living and working 
in one of the agricultural areas. All intelligent Californians realize 
that history is being made in those centres. The Theatre Union, whose 
administration has been consistently clear and direct, believed it 
should have plays about local current history. Wellman Farley, the 
president, said this to John Steinbeck and forthwith Steinbeck handed 
him an as yet unpublished manuscript, Of Mice and Men. 

There is something nice about that transaction; one dislikes to be 
querulous about the result of it. Steinbeck, I believe, made no pretense 
that this was a critic-proof, completed play: the six scenes are taken 
verbatim from the novel. So it would be unjust to criticize the play, as 
given in San Francisco, from a structural technical angle. Let that be 
done when New York sees its version. But a non-technical analysis is 
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integral to the western production because here is an excellent left- 
wing group with competent actors and direction, situated in what is 
probably the best theatre town in America, which opens its new play- 
house with a production written by a young man whose novel on the 
same theme holds for months the top spot on best-selling lists and 
who, at the same time, is admittedly social minded. And the play is a 
success, favorably received by good audiences. It sounds like the 
dream come true of a real people’s theatre. But what? 





“Tell it again George.’ Illustrations by Arthur G. Murphy 


Of Mice and Men could have been a character study of eight or 
ten persons in relation to each other, a slow digestive process for the 
audience, at the end of which Lennie and Candy and Slim and all 
would have been absorbed, understood, pitied, loved, hated. Or it 
could have been essentially a study of Lennie, the pathetic, destructive 
village idiot, all too common and all too misunderstood. Or it could 
have been a high-powered tragedy on almost classical lines. That does 
not exhaust the list of possibilities for the play, but in any one of these 
forms it would have been a social document with a punch far greater 
than it now carries. As it stands it looks like a social document (a 
highly personalized one), for the negative reason that it doesn’t look 
like anything else. And the violences, which are probably what have 
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sold the book to a majority of its readers, appear to have been thrown 
in for high seasoning. The result is, to say the least, confusing. 

For instance, at what appears to be the climax of the play — that 
is if you consider that the theme is the stiff’s right to be a man — a 
point in Scene 3 where George, Candy and Lennie are pyramiding up 
their hope for a little ranch of their own, a point which has been built 
to a fine natural tight excitement by the audience’s intense desire that 
these men shall be different from the other fifty thousand and really 
get their ranch, abruptly the tension is ruined by an extraneous re- 
mark of Candy’s, apropos of his dog, that he hopes when he gets old 
somebody will take him out and shoot him too. The remark is not in 
character. Candy on the whole is excellently developed and he is well 
played by Carl Anderson. But no actor can compete with the author 
if he decides to walk into a play and interrupt him. The timing and 
movement of this particular scene have been meticulously rehearsed; 
but eternal rehearsal could never have given rhythm to it because the 
rhythm is not there. And that in turn is because there is no basic 
dramatic pattern there. 

If this sounds like harsh criticism of small detail I must answer 
that there is no criticism too severe for an author who, through con- 
fusion of purpose, destroys epic material. Precisely this happens over 
and over in Of Mice and Men. 

The question ‘why’ repeats itself often to the audience mind, 
because adequate motivation is not furnished. The very core of the 
play, Lennie’s obsession for stroking mice, is an example of the con- 
fusion and of the lack of motivation. It is widely known that many 
itinerants carry small animals with them on their travels — rats, 
dogs, rabbits: this has in it the raw element of human interest. It is 
also a matter of common knowledge that a great many bindlestiffs 
are feeble-minded; there is certainly the raw element of human tragedy 
in that. But for an author merely to throw together these two facts to 
make a curiosity is not enough. Steinbeck at no point establishes 
whether Lennie’s destruction of the animals he strokes is a matter of 
abnormality or of accident. He implies it is accident, which, happen- 
ing so often, is not convincing. The audience assumes it is sadism and 
gets a little excitement out of that. Actually there is no excuse for this 
confusion. If Lennie is to be any sort of universal symbol, anything 
more than an isolated monstrosity, and if the play is to be more than 
a reporter’s notebook, then all questions of behavior psychology must 
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be settled before they arise. ‘Strange as it seems’ is no longer satis- 
factory predication for serious writing. 

And always the ‘why’ comes up. Why doesn’t George leave Lennie 
to his fate? For the clumsy, pitiful fool to be pursued and killed by 
such a bully as Curley is the way the cards might really fall. When 
George shoots Lennie it needs explaining, and to watch that scene is 
to witness something shocking, not conclusive. One doubts that 
George could have done it, because his author has been to some pains 
to show how beaten and frustrated he is: George who abandons the 
plan for a home although the money for it is still available; George 
who, after numerous allusions to his certainty that they will get into 
trouble at this ranch, has still stayed on there; George who goes off of 
a Saturday evening and leaves Lennie alone with Curley’s wife (that 
the murder does not happen that night is merely another of Stein- 
beck’s vagaries). In fact most of the events seem vagrant. This should 
be tragedy, but it has no stature. Its authenticity lies in its small talk, 
not in the consistent development of a theme. 

The best projected character is George, the little man, played by 
Sal Pizzo, who successfully suggests the unwilling wanderer’s galling 
helplessness and at the same time his essential manliness. Wellman 
Farley, as Lennie, keeps the simpleton hero too much on the one note 
of pitiful, clumsy childishness; but that, as well as the limitations of 
the character of Curley’s wife (which has in it the makings of a great 
acting part) are dictated by the author. Perhaps Farley in the one 
case and Alice Hult in the other do well to keep the motivation in 
simple channels. 

The direction by Florence Hagee shows a consistent effort to 
organize the play into bounds of some sort, with the curious result of 
creating time and again an unfulfilled prediction that just around the 
next corner the play will solidify, take form. Mrs. Hagee’s direction 
is, in effect, of the play as it might have been rather than as it is. 

Perhaps what the proletarian theatre wants is not literature but 
photographic reality of scene, a factual presentation of working class 
life. T. K. Whipple’s recent analysis, Literature in the Doldrums, 
would indicate exactly that. And yet the Theatre Union’s production 
of Of Mice and Men indicates something else. I think the Union 
hoped it had the makings of a great play, not just another tract. 

Their painstaking effort to suggest a Chekhovian texture, would 
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‘Don’t wanna talk to ya’ ’er nothin’’ 


show that: the magnificent weaving in of incidental background 
events, references to past detail which seem insignificant but which 
are never accidental nor wasteful. 

The fifth scene of Of Mice and Men should have been — but is not 
— such a delight. Here we have Lennie, who has just fondled his 
puppy to death (and whom by now we know quite well) and the girl, 
Curley’s wife, about whom we have accidentally learned a good deal. 
Up to this point the story of the girl has been nicely suggested: there 
is much tragic humor in the character of this little trollop who thinks 
her husband isn’t a nice man, who was a natural for the movies but 
didn’t get in them because her old lady must have stole the letter from 
the guy in Hollywood. 

These two — both dull as to wits and with a desperate need for 
communication; and the only communication there can seem to be 
between them results in the destruction of both. The scene climaxes 
in the girl’s murder, of course, and in its way it is an absorbing scene. 
It is at the same time a denunciation of its author. It becomes at once 
apparent that the background, as essential as the seen happenings, is 
only an accident. The impression given is that Steinbeck had to have 
a girl for Lennie to kill, and in a workmanlike desire for verisimilitude 
he knew the girl had to have a background, just as she had to have 
soft hair; so he looked in his notebook and pulled out a girl, probably 
an actual girl he had talked to. 

But this real girl leaps out of the notebook, and the fugitive but 
moving events of her background completely dwarf the events we see. 
That she is choked to death seems beside the point. 
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Let the girl live and speak her real piece! Let Lennie live! Why 
does their author hurry to put them under the ground? Or if he must 
kill them let him at least not do it wantonly! He does not know what 
dynamite he has in those characters. Nor does the so-called left- 
wing theatre know what it has. And exactly because, in the case of the 
left-wing theatre, it does not know what it wants. 

The Lunts know what they want: good, acting plays. And they 
seem to get them, even if they must sometimes sacrifice content or 
timeliness. The one thing the left theatre knows it wants, and gets, 
are ‘agit prop’ plays. It does them well, witness Waiting for Lefty. 
But if it chooses to be anything more than a high-powered propaganda 
device for class consciousness it must go farther than that. It must 
want great plays. When they appear it may not be able to produce 
them adequately but it must recognize them. If it does not, no one 
will, because the modern great play, when it does appear, is going to 
break molds, be searching to express a new human consciousness. 

Of Mice and Men is certainly not a great play, although, just as 
certainly, it has in it the raw material of one. The very fact that the 
San Francisco Theatre Union produced the play is an occasion for 
good cheer. And yet, even with clarification of its dramatic cloudiness, 
Of Mice and Men would still be only a study of men, not of classes. 
Is it possible that the left wing theatre really wants a play like that? 
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OF MICK AND MEN 


The San Francisco Theatre Union gave an enthusiastic first performance ot 
John Steinbeck’s virile story, using the author’s own stage adaptation. Sam 
Harris promises New York the same play in a revised version. An earlier 
novel of Mr. Steinbeck, Tortilla Flat, is scheduled for the theatré also. 
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CEDRIC GIBBONS, ART DIRECTOR OF MGM 








Designing for the Movies 


Gibbons of MGM 


MORTON EUSTIS 


a ESSENTIAL quality of the motion picture — the quality that 
gives it its chief individuality as a form of art, entertainment or 
historical record — is its motion. Where every other medium of ex- 
pression is static, either within itself or in the limited sphere of its 
projection, the cinema is fluid and mercurial. Holding its mirror up 
to nature — or nature man-made — it can reflect whatever show is 
passing by. Snipping the scissors here and splicing there, it can re-edit 
life or drama into whatever shifting pattern suits its pleasure. Through 
the magic of the camera lens, it is at once its own theatre and its own 
audience. And the sphere of its projection — from the cinematographic 
standpoint — is almost limitless. 

The theatre, it need hardly be pointed out, can never emulate or 
even counterfeit the kaleidoscopic pictorial technique of the motion 
picture. In the playhouse, the audience views a picture on a static 
stage — a picture which complements the mood, the action and the 
words of a scene artificially selected and arranged to fit within a 
proscenium. On the silver screen, drama is staged (or it should be 
staged) in terms of visual panorama. If the action and the dialogue 
cannot actually be said to complement the ever-changing scene, at 
least they depend on it for whatever dramatic illusion they convey. 
Without freedom and mobility in the camera, and the effect of motion 
in the settings themselves, obtained through the use of shifting camera 
angles, a moving picture is no better than a photographed stage play 
— a hybrid that is neither film nor theatre, life nor art. Motion picture 
settings, as a result, have an altogether different relation to a cinema 
than stage settings have to a theatre piece. And the technique of design 
in the films differs radically from stage technique. 

There is probably no designer in Hollywood who has had a longer 
and a wider range of experience than Cedric Gibbons, ‘Art Director’ 
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at MGM, no one who is better equipped to analyze the problems of the 
designer in motion pictures and to point to the divergence of the 
method of approach in Hollywood and Broadway. Ever since he gave 
up architecture, or at least renounced the title of ‘architect’, and joined 
the old Goldwyn organization in New York, Gibbons has been design- 
ing picture sets. One year as assistant art director for Goldwyn in New 
York was followed by eight years in the Goldwyn studio at Culver 
City, California, as art director. Gibbons continued to head the Art 
Department at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer at the time of the merger in 
1924 and he has served in that capacity ever since. To name all the 
pictures for which he has created, or selected, the backgrounds would 
be to list over one thousand films. A few outstanding productions, 
however, with which he has been associated as art director and which 
will give an idea of the range of his work are Ben Hur and The Big 
Parade (in silent pictures), 4 Tale of Two Cities, Mutiny on the Bounty, 
Romeo and Fuliet, Camille (and all the Garbo films), The Thin Man, 
The Good Earth and Captains Courageous. It was Gibbons who intro- 
duced film audiences to the modernistic settings now so much in 
vogue, and the publicity department does not appear to be guilty of 
overstatement when it declares that ‘he has virtually recreated the 
world on the eighty acres that comprise Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’, and 
that “his settings have established a standard for the motion picture 
industry’. 

Gibbons himself would probably be the first to admit that the 
screen, as an art form, has not yet reached maturity, that the “stand- 
ard’ of design in motion picture sets (whether good, bad or indifferent) 
is still experimental. Not being a member of the cult which believes 
that Hollywood is the be-all and end-all of art and culture, he might 
even agree with the premise that the designer in the movies — despite 
the freedom of the medium in which he works — has, as yet, less 
artistic freedom of expression than in the more cramped medium of the 
legitimate stage. But, if he did, he would be quick to point out that 
where the theatre designer will create, in his prolific years, the settings 
for ten or twelve shows a year (each play having a probable average of 
three or four sets), the movie designer will be art director of anywhere 
from forty to eighty pictures a year (each of which will have about 
forty principal sets, which are, in turn, broken up into any number of 
smaller ‘scenes’). And he would emphasize the fact that the technical 
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details, the multifarious businesslike, or unbusinesslike, phenomena — 
with which every designer, on stage or screen, is familiar — are in- 
finitely more varied and complex in the movies than in the theatre. 

The reason for this is not hard to seek. When you state the simple 
fact that the cinema — although still an infant prodigy — is one of the 
four largest industries in the world, you tell the whole story. First and 
foremost, as every intelligent worker in Hollywood realizes, the screen 
is a gigantic business enterprise. If, secondarily (and perhaps acci- 
dentally), it is also an art, so much the better. But ‘art’ must not con- 
flict with business. Thousands of theatres throughout the country 
have got to be supplied, week in, week out, with tin cans containing 
reels of celluloid. Pictures must be released according to schedule 
and sound stages cannot be left silent. The minute the sequence for one 
picture is shot, the sets must be struck to make way for new ones. The 
instant an actor makes a hit in one picture, he must be hurried into an- 
other. Production in Hollywood is mass production on a high financial, 
some call it a monopolistic, scale. And the miracle of the studios is not 
that the pictures, the actors, or the sets, are so often bad, but that 
they are as good as, occasionally, they are. 

Working in a huge organization like a motion picture studio — 
and working, constantly, against time — the designer obviously can- 
not give his individual attention to every detail of the routine. The 
art department, broadly speaking, is responsible for everything that 
can be seen on the screen, with the exception of the faces, the figures 
and the motion of the actors themselves. This includes settings and 
props, real or unreal, lights and costumes and other less tangible but 
no less important elements. Since it is doubtful if any one man could 
do all the art work on more than one big picture a year (let alone fifty 
or sixty pictures), the work is divided up within the department. As 
a general rule, the art director designs the sets, the prop department 
‘dresses’ them, the camera man supervises the lighting, the process 
department handles process shots, the miniature department takes 
care of miniatures and effects and the costume department designs and 
executes the costumes. The departments are differently combined in 
different studios, the art director may have more authority here than 
there. But MGM is said to be the only big studio in Hollywood where 
all these myriad activities, the costume department alone excepted, are 
centered, directly or indirectly, under one head. Since that ‘head’ be- 
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longs to Cedric Gibbons, it seems advisable to turn over the rostrum 
to him without further delay, if we would know more of how the 
designer directs the art of motion pictures. 


‘Perhaps the most important thing for the movie designer to re- 
member in starting out, is this,’ Gibbons asserts: ‘He can never 
visualize a setting from just one angle — as the stage designer can, 
and must. He must build each set in his mind and then go around it, 
as if it were an architectural model, looking at it from new perspec- 
tives. Where the stage setting, to the audience, resembles a painting 
in a frame, in the movies the audience is transported through the 
frame into the heart of the picture, and looks at it from many different 
aspects. The scenery, as a result, has to have the proper visual and 
dramatic composition, not just in one full shot but at each angle 
from which it is viewed. The designer must have the fundamental 
approach of the architect-cameraman. Thinking of the setting as a 
structural unit with four walls, or four natural boundaries, he must 
relate it not only to the drama which evoked it but to the camera that 
will photograph it. For no set in pictures is any better than it appears 
to be on the screen.’ 

To illustrate more concretely what he means, Gibbons tells the 
story of a Broadway designer who came to the coast one day ‘to show 
the boys how sets should be designed’. The designer, a well known and 
respected artist in the legitimate theatre, had been engaged by an 
eminent film producer, not connected with MGM, to do the sets for 
an extravaganza. Shortly after his arrival in Hollywood he emerged 
with a drawing which was — Gibbons avers — ‘magnificent in the 
sketch, a perfectly beautiful setting’. The film producer studied the 
design for a long time without making any comment. Finally, in re- 
sponse to a somewhat harried, “How do you like it?’ he replied, ‘Oh, 


it’s swell. It’s a swell sketch. . . . But how am I going to shoot it? 
. . . How am I going to shoot it?’ ‘Any way you want,’ the designer 
answered. ‘That’s your job.’ . . . The producer — to ‘dissolve’ to 


the climax of a long argument — handed the designer back his draw- 
ing, paid him his salary and engaged someone else to do the settings. 
The designer, convinced that Hollywood was even crazier than he had 
imagined, took his pay and departed for Broadway. 

The significance of this tale — as Gibbons interprets it — lies in the 
fact that the producer, far from being the profligate fool that the de- 
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CONQUEST 

A scene from the MGM film about the life and loves of Napoleon which illus- 
trates clearly Cedric Gibbons’ idea of movie designing: “The stage setting 
surrounds the actors. In the movies . . . the actors surround the set. Except 
in distant shots, the people are always in the foreground, the sets are but 
backgrounds against which they play.’ The picture is directed by Clarence 
Brown, starring Greta Garbo as Marie Walewska, with Charles Boyer as 
Napoleon and Maria Ouspenskaya as Countess Pelagia. 
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FILM DESIGNER’S PROGRESS THROUGH THREE SCENES OF CONQUEST 
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By Cedric Gibbons, Head of the Art Department of MGM 
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TWO SCENES FROM CONQUEST. Greta Garbo watching Charles 
Boyer through her veil; and a tragic snow scene, taken inside the studio with 
painted backdrops and undoubtedly cut in with real snow scenes. 
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signer supposed, showed sound judgment. For Gibbons, though he 
liked the sketch enormously, realized the moment he saw it that it was 
entirely impractical for moving pictures. Re-created in the Hollywood 
Bowl, as a scenic background for a mammoth spectacle, it would prob- 
ably have been as stunning as it was in the artist’s conception. As a 
movie set, however, its only ‘stunning’ quality would have been the 
effect it had on the treasury department of the studio. It would have 
cost $50,000 to erect, and the on/y shot in which its magnificence could 
have been realized on the screen would have been the one depicting 
it in its full glory. All the medium, close-up and motion shots would 
have been jumbled and meaningless. ‘The moment the designer’, 
Gibbons declares, ‘said that it was the producer’s job to know how to 
shoot the set, he showed that he didn’t know the first thing about his 
own job. He had concentrated on one fine picture forgetting entirely 
that a moving picture is . . . a moving picture.’ 

In citing this example, Gibbons does not intend to convey the 
impression that the pictorial quality of a setting is unimportant. He 
merely wants to stress the point that the designer is obliged to think in 
terms of camera angles as well as architectural forms, and to reiterate 
the fact that unless a setting is conceived so that it will be equally 
effective — from both a pictorial and a dramatic standpoint — in each 
and every shot, it has no value as a film setting. Speaking of camera 
angles, a rather curious (“and somewhat maddening’) contradiction 
comes to the fore. For although, in planning the sets, the designer must 
always see ‘in the round’, he must at the same time realize that the 
settings, when photographed, will register only as backgrounds. ‘The 
stage setting,’ as Gibbons describes it, ‘surrounds the actors. In the 
movies, once the scene is filmed, you might almost say that the actors 
surround the set. Except in distant shots, the people are always in the 
foreground, the sets are but backgrounds against which they play. . . . 
The designer, in short, might be compared to a right-handed tennis 
player who has to be able to use his racquet equally well with his left 
hand.’ 

Fearful that the issue may become clouded in rhetoric, Gibbons 
once more takes refuge in an illustration — this one imaginary. ‘Let’s 
suppose’, he says cheerfully, ‘that you have to design the outside of a 
Colonia! house, with a large two-storied porch in front. The full shot 
— for the sake of argument we will call this your stage designer’s pic- 
ture — shows the entire house, the driveway in front, lawn, trees, 
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flowering shrubs. Every architectural and decorative detail is worked 
out to bring the scene in harmony with the drama. As a theatre scene, 
that one setting is all-important. In the movies, however, the full view 
may not appear for more than twenty seconds on the screen. Like the 
stage set, it must still have entity as a design — it must be planned, 
too, so that it can be photographed; the house can be neither too high, 
nor too wide, to fit in the frame of the camera lens, but it must also, 
without losing its individuality, lend itself to a breaking-up process. 
. . « The next shot, let us say, is a medium one, showing part of the 
porch and the front door. This shot must have the same visual and 
architectural feeling, the same sense of proportion and composition 
as the full shot did; the columns, which looked well at a distance, can- 
not be too heavy closer up, the front door too large or too small. . . . 
Next we see the house from one side. A car is driving up. . . . The 
camera shifts back to the door, this time at an angle. The door opens. 
. . » Now the camera travels up to a window directly above the door; 
the heroine peeps out (coyly). . . . The camera travels back to the 
door. . . . Now the camera is reversed completely, it looks out from 
the porch (to where your theatre audience would be seated) at the car, 
and then it “panorams”’ gently over the landscape. Less than two 
minutes may elapse during all these scenes, yet each one, even when 
the camera is in motion, should have an integrated design, properly 
related to the characters in the foreground. . . . The simplest way of 
expressing it, perhaps, is to say that if the film were stopped at any 
point during its projection, the “‘still’”’ on the screen should under ideal 
conditions be an authentic setting in its own right.’ 

Although it is this protean aspect of a moving picture set which is, 
perhaps, its prime characteristic, the difference of approach between 
the work of the stage and screen designer does not rest on this quality 
alone. Where, in the theatre, the designer aims to interpret, to clarify 
and to heighten the author’s intention in his setting, the designer in 
pictures, in making his artistic comment on the drama, practically acts 
as collaborator with the author. The screen writer, in addition to writ- 
ing the dialogue, describes the events that occur and gives what Gib- 
bons calls the ‘dramatic reason’ for their occurrence. Although his 
script is generously bracketed with instructions such as, ‘long shot’, 
‘medium shot’, ‘dissolve’, he rarely has more than a smattering of 
knowledge about how the scenes will actually be taken. The designer, 
accordingly, with the help of the director, breaks down the writer’s 
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script and reassembles the scenes so that it is possible to film them with 
the processes, and within the budget, at the studio’s command. 

A script, for instance, may state (as in Captains Courageous) 
that a sailboat race is taking place, and that, in the leading boat, 
the mast breaks and the man furling the sails is thrown overboard. 
(The script, obviously, was a great deal more detailed than that, but 
this outline will suffice for present purposes.) The Art Department, to 
reduce the problem to its elementals, must determine (a) what a sail- 
boat looks like, (b) what it looks like in a race in heavy seas, (c) how 
a mast breaks, (d) what a mast looks like when it is breaking, when it is 
falling and after it has collapsed. 

Having mastered these problems — ‘If you think they’re hard 
ones,’ Gibbons interpolates, ‘I’d like to introduce you to the locusts in 
The Good Earth’ — the next step is to decide ‘what’s going to be done 
about it’: in other words, how, when and where the sequences are to 
be filmed — what scenes can be taken in tanks on the lot, what scenes 
will have to be done on location (either with the whole company or 
just a camera crew), what scenes can be shot in miniature, or other- 
wise tricked and faked, and where the camera shall be placed to shoot 
each sequence. 

Since studios do not like to send a company on location if it can 
be avoided, the art department concentrates on ways and means to 
keep the actors in the studio. Miniatures are used, whenever it is 
feasible, largely for spectacular scenes, such as the burning of a ship 
at sea, the eruption of a volcano, the destruction of a city by an air 
raid. For smaller outdoor scenes, painted backdrops or photomurals 
are used extensively, with real props set against them. For scenes with 
a moving background, taken in a car driving down a city street, or on 
the deck of a boat, that bonanza of the sound films, the process shot 
(a scene acted in front of a screen on which a moving picture of an 
outdoor setting is thrown) is relied upon to fool the fans into thinking 
they are seeing life in the open spaces. 

The shooting of outdoor scenes — whether real or faked — brings 
up a phase of designing which has no counterpart in any other type of 
design. The painter, or the stage designer, when he attempts to re- 
create nature, turns nature into art by the comment he makes on it. 
The movie art director, on the other hand, in all the scenes which are 
photographed in natural settings, must let nature make its own artistic 
comment. He can select the composition but he cannot falsify it; make 
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it seem more, or less, real than it is. Then, in the studio, where almost 
all the intimate acting shots are taken, he must counterfeit nature so 
that it seems as real as the reality with which it is later to be fused. 
A camera crew, for example, will be sent to take actual shots of life in 
the South Seas, on the prairies, or in a foreign city; then copies of seg- 
ments of the natural scenes will be reproduced in the studio and the 
actors will play in front of these backgrounds and also before processed 
shots of the real thing. When the film is shown, the real and the false 
shots will be so cleverly intermingled that only a professional audience 
would be apt to detect the scenes actually taken in the studio. Each 
series of shots gives the appearance of reality, yet, in one set, the de- 
signer lets reality be its own comment; in the other, he simulates it at 
the same time that he makes his own comment on it, — a procedure 
which is probably as difficult in the undertaking as it is in the telling. 

Once Gibbons has laid out a general scheme of shooting for a pic- 
ture (depending on the budget available and the number and size of 
vacant sound stages), the sets themselves are designed. Before taking 
up practical routine, however, Gibbons brings up another ‘problem’ 
which the designer has to face. Every stage designer knows the value of 
spotting doors, windows and furniture correctly so that ‘big scenes’ 
will play to their best advantage. But although the designer in the 
theatre is not concerned with tempo in performance, except vicari- 
ously, it is Gibbons’ opinion that in the movies, tempo is directly 
related to design. For though the director is primarily responsible for 
the pace of a film, the best director in the world cannot inject a swift 
tempo into a film unless the designer, in his turn, has eliminated all 
‘dead footage’ from the sets. 

“The designer, for instance, may conceive of a grand staircase down 
which the star makes her entrance. The head of the stairway is sev- 
enty feet from the point she must reach to meet the characters as- 
sembled at the foot. But unless there is a valid dramatic reason for 
giving a lot of footage to her entrance, it takes too long to walk seventy 
feet. And there is no way in which the camera can speed up such a 
scene. A long shot, then a close-up, then another long shot, is stilted. 
The design, beautiful or not, is a bad photographic design. The whole 
entrance is dead footage. Nothing of dramatic value occurs, but the 
sequence must still be filmed. Good sets must be planned so that no 
unnecessary movements slowing up the action need ever be included.’ 


With MGM’s schedule calling for the release of about fifty million- 
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SHOTS FROM EARLIER GIBBONS PICTURES. The chariot race in 
Ben Hur, a silent picture made in 1927; and a crowd scene at the storming of 
the Bastille in Tale of Two Cities, produced two years ago. 
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RECENT GIBBONS FILMS. A daring sailboat race in Captains Coura- 
geous, an excellent example of a process shot filmed in the studio; and a 
scene from The Good Earth made on location where an entire Chinese coun- 
tryside with its village was reconstructed. 
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dollar pictures a year and thirty or so ‘B’ pictures, Gibbons — as has 
been indicated — is obliged to rely on the large staff of assistants 
working under him to do all the detailed work on the pictures. His 
own job might be compared to that of the architect of any big build- 
ing. The general idea, the form and the purpose of the setting is his; 
the execution is all under his personal supervision, but the actual de- 
velopment of the work is left to others. Gibbons, in fact, (perhaps be- 
cause he was an architect) works in much the same way as an archi- 
tect, and believes that an architectural approach is invaluable for the 
film designer. His advice to young designers is: ‘ First get a sound arch- 
itectural training and learn to apply this training to camera work. 
Then learn something — everything there is to learn — about pic- 
tures.’ He lays no stress on interior decoration or research, since all the 
details of decoration are done (under Gibbons’ supervision) by the 
prop department. As he puts it: ‘The designer, if he is any good, 
should have enough knowledge not to have to depend on the research 
department to tell him what a Corinthian column looks like.’ 

After reading and digesting the script carefully and after having 
considered most of the technical details already enumerated, Gibbons 
proceeds to lay out the architectural ground plan of the sets. Al- 
though he already has a ‘fairly definite’ idea of what the backgrounds 
will look like, his concern is not with appearances, at this point, but 
with practical considerations. ‘It is always the plan’, he says, ‘which 
requires the most discussion and the most thought. Once that is archi- 
tecturally sound — for movie purposes — the design will almost take 
care of itself.’ 

The preliminary plan drawn, Gibbons ‘goes into a long huddle’ 
with the director. They concentrate entirely on camera angles, mark- 
ing down every conceivable shot on the floor plan. Then Gibbons 
calls in the unit art directors, tells them what he wants done and they 
prepare a series of more detailed studies. These are gone over carefully 
by Gibbons and the director. Once they are approved, exact working 
plans are drawn up from which a model is constructed and a sketch 
made. Upon approval of these, sets are erected. 

The work of the Art Department, from a purely architectural 
viewpoint, is now completed. The sets are constructed on the available 
stages. (Movie sets, incidentally, require much more solid materials 
than the canvas used in the theatre.) The prop department starts to 
‘dress’ them. Gibbons and the unit directors go from one stage to 
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another, supervising details. Gibbons has already conferred with 
Adrian, head of the costume department, giving him a general idea 
of the sets. He has no control over the costume department, but he and 
Adrian collaborate, as far as they can, so that the settings and the cos- 
tumes will harmonize. (Until color is perfected and in universal use, 
there is not the same need for the designer and costumer to work to- 
gether.) As soon as the sets are in place, the problem of lighting comes 
sharply to the fore. Since the cameramen are experts in their field, 
Gibbons leaves the lighting of all the close-ups entirely to their judg- 
ment, but he and the head cameraman supervise the lighting of all 
large, important sets. Meanwhile there are budget details to be at- 
tended to, frantic last-minute changes to be made as sequences are 
re-written and, worse still, changes that should, but cannot, be made, 
owing to lack of time, money or patience. . . . The director wants 
to know this, the author that; the star complains about the set; the 
prop department sends frantic messages about the fate of the locusts, 
or other livestock on hand. New scripts pile up on the art director’s 
desk demanding his immediate consideration. ‘And so it goes!’ 


In the Margin 


JOHN GIELGUD 


To Rosamond Gilder’s study of John Gielgud’s Hamlet, A 
Record of Performance, Fohn Gielgud has himself added an 
illuminating set of his annotations as actor and director, from 
which the following are culled, and which he calls: “The Hamlet 
Tradition; Some Notes on Costume, Scenery and Stage Business.’ 
The book will be published in the near future by the Oxford 
University Press. —Editors’ Note 


On Studying the Masters of the Past 

AM always glad that we have few actual records, in films or gramo- 
| phones, of the great ones of the past. . . . I cannot help thinking 
that the greatness of all fine acting lies to some extent in its momen- 
tary creation before an audience, that the inspiration (and the ‘copy’ 
of the inspiration which in many consecutive performances actors give 
by means of what we call technique) is partly contributed and guided 
by the audience present at any particular performance. The effect 
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of an acting moment may be one of unforgettable vividness, but it 
passes immediately and merges into another, which the actor has 
carefully prepared and arranged so that his performance may proceed 
harmoniously and in a certain line with his development of the char- 
acter and the progress of the play’s action. Afterwards the spectator 
may remember and record certain vivid impressions, but probably if 
he goes again to see the same performance — indeed, even if he sees 
rehearsals and watches a performance every night — he will never 
again receive exactly the same impression. The temperament of the 
actor must vary, to a greater or less extent, according to his own 
mood and the mood of the other actors and of the audience. 

But, just as a great teacher trains his pupils to adopt a correct 
method of study, and leads them towards the most sincere approach 
to an appreciation of style, so, it seems to me, an aspiring actor 
should be able to study these essentials from watching his masters 
in the craft. It is not from a great actor’s mannerisms, or some 
brilliant but fundamentally personal expression of voice, gait, or 
carriage that he will learn, but from the master’s approach to char- 
acter, and from every moment in his performance in which he re- 
veals or clarifies the text. These moments, I am sure, are only evident 
to one who has actually seen a stage performance. A great actor, 
even if he is not playing his best, is more interesting to me ‘in the 
flesh’ than his shadow, however well made up and lighted; and his 
voice, however husky, or even bored, has more life in it than a re- 
production, no matter how cunningly reproduced by machinery. The 
mechanics of cinema and gramophone advance too quickly. The films 
and records of Bernhardt and Ellen Terry are ridiculous and inade- 
quate curiosities today — and who knows that future generations will 
not laugh at the records of Caruso and Chaliapin and the plangent 
masks of Garbo, Dietrich and Gable. Some idea of an actor’s perform- 
ance may be conveyed to a third person by a brilliant and expert 
description or critique, written or told by an eye-witness, but I do not 
believe that any mechanical reproduction can recreate an acting 
performance that one has never seen (though it may be an interesting 
reminder or a valuable curiosity); whereas a description may suggest 
it most vividly and encourage those who come after to use it creatively 
without any spirit of imitation. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


When I read how, as Hamlet, Irving greeted Horatio, warmly but 
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still abstractedly, still in his dream when he said ‘My father, methinks 
I see my father —’ how he half heard Horatio’s line ‘ My lord, I think 
I saw him yesternight —,’ the dawning of intelligence on ‘Saw. Who?’ 
breaking into flashing realization as his face blazed with intelligence 
from ‘For God’s love, let me hear!’ — on to the quick doubts and 
suspicions in his questions and his touching appreciation of loyalty 
in saying farewell to his friends — then I find a guide to the playing 
of the scene which seems to me still so perfect that I have never veered 
a step from it ever since I first rehearsed the part. 
Ellen Terry says that at the last couplet of the scene, 
‘. . . foul deeds will rise, 

Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes.’ 
Irving’s acting appalled by its implication of rising rage and horror, 
and this description, too, helped me to realize how those few short 
words bind the end of the scene together. The understatement of 
the court scene, the dull bitterness of the soliloquy, the rising excite- 
ment of the scene with the men, all of this is caught together in 
these words and leads the actors and audience unerringly towards 
the subsequent revelation of the Ghost and the setting in motion 
of the whole machinery of the play’s action. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

I copied from H. B. Irving — not that I remember it myself, but 
read it in a criticism — the putting of my cloak round Horatio at 
the end. I added to it by leaving my own cloak when I rush from the 
men in the beginning of the scene (how actors have chosen to play such 
an emotional scene in a cloak throughout baffles me completely) and 
having Horatio put his around my shoulders because I was shivering. 
This is effective and not as elaborate as it seems in describing it, 
though possibly it falsely emphasizes the ‘curtain’ when Shakespeare 
intended a quick exit, and then the next scene following immediately. 
Effects of this kind, if not too complicated, are to some extent, I think, 
demanded by a picture stage and descending curtain, though I fear we 
actors like them particularly because they bring applause more surely 
than a simple exit. When I directed a production of Romeo and Fuliet 
in which the front curtain came down only once, and one scene fol- 
lowed another in a different part of the stage — with even blackouts 
reduced to a minimum — I found it far less necessary to build up the 
ends of scenes with any device to encourage applause. Sometimes, 
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indeed, several scenes would pass without any, and this certainly did 
no harm to the play, though unfortunately it always depresses the 
actors. 

On Audience and Director 

People who love the play and have studied it closely can frequently 
interpret motives in an actor’s performance of a part of which he never 
dreamt himself. Conversely, with such a complicated character as 
Hamlet, the actor may try his utmost to convey a certain meaning 
and yet never be sure that he has conveyed it clearly to the people in 
the audience, some of whom are admiring the poetry, some watching 
a pet theory of their own, some comparing the performance with others 
they have seen, some not attending at all. 

The director therefore, or so it seems to me, must take a very firm 
hand and do his best to help the actor to give and the audience to re- 
ceive the same meaning at the important moments in the play. Per- 
haps this is to under-estimate the average intelligence of the average 
audience, but all theatrical representation suffers when actors and 
audience are not properly fused; and in this particular play the fact 
that the scenes themselves are audience-proof often makes it appear 
that this fusion has come about when really there is little except 
ordinary theatrical contact. 

On Double Suggestion 

The advice to the players is always slightly embarrassing for the 
actor because he feels the audience is only waiting to catch him doing 
all the things he has told the players not to do. One of the most curious 
and amusing things about Hamlet is Shakespeare’s mania for what 
one might call double suggestion. For instance, he invites an audience 
to watch an actor pretending to be a Prince apparently weeping real 
tears for his father, and a few scenes later he shows them the same 
actor being impressed by the mimic tears of another actor weeping 
for Priam’s slaughter. He invites them to watch the actor who is play- 
ing the Prince discourse on acting and to see a play acted within a 
play. He asks them to mock at the damnable faces of Lucianus and the 
next instant to be thrilled by the terror of the King; to grieve with 
Laertes at his sister’s grave, and yet to sneer a few moments later at 
the violent ranting of the two young men. The effect of contrast is 
echoed in the characters themselves — in the two sons avenging their 
fathers, the two princes waiting for their kingdoms, the two brothers, 
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poisoner and poisoned, and the two women, shallow, weak, victims of 
circumstances and tools of men stronger than themselves. 
On Rehearsal 

Above all, a really fine performance of Shakespeare demands more 
than a bare three weeks’ rehearsal. The cast needs a fortnight’s work 
in the speaking alone, and beyond that there is all the preparatory work 
for the director, designer, musician and stage-managers. Much of this 
can be roughly thought out beforehand, but how much better it could 
be if the play had time to grow at rehearsals, if costumes were planned 
for the actors who were to wear them, and the ‘business’ of scenes dis- 
cussed, developed and finally arranged as they grew naturally from 
the actor’s needs. English actors resent long rehearsals. Six weeks 
might induce them to become inventive and creative from very bore- 
dom. The director could study them, work with them, discuss with 
them, not merely impose his personality and order them about like 
sheep — and both would gain by natural contact and familiarity. 
This, I am sure, is one of the secrets of companies like that of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, and some of the famous continental repertory 
companies. The plays must be cast with as much care, particularly in 
the smaller parts, as if they were the work of a distinguished modern 
author, and the director must describe and discuss his attitude to- 
wards the play with the whole cast before beginning work on it. These 
councils of perfection are obvious, I suppose, to any intelligent person, 
but it is surprising how seldom they are carried out in the theatre. 
Hamlet is nearly always a success, but shall we ever see a really perfect 
production of it as played, not more than three times a week, as the 
chief glory of a theatre’s repertoire? 
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One of several thousand 
drawings which Walkowitz 
made of Isadora Duncan. 


‘ 


. « « poised in terrible impatience, knee raised and arms tensely 
extended . . .— beautiful —a militant and mighty woman, the sym- 
bol and the veritable leader of those who put on their courage like 


armor and fought for the affirmation of life in America.’ 
Max Eastman 
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4 4 at Alm e— 


‘To dance is to live. What I want, is a school of life, for man’s 
greatest riches are . . . in his imagination. There may be a life after 
this one, but I do not know what we shall have there. This I do know: 
our riches here on earth are in our will, our inner life.’ 

Isadora Duncan 
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Cell-Block Into Greenroom 
HILDA HINCKLEY 


B EFORE the modern days of the third degree, Hamlet used a play as 

a lie-detector to force a confession from the king. Today, in the 
best criminal circles, drama is used not to catch the conscience but to 
aid in the rehabilitation of the offender who has been committed to a 
penal institution. The law judges him guilty, appeases the public by 
incarcerating him, frees him again, with never a qualm about his con- 
science if his actions improve sufficiently to keep him out of the way of 
the police. 

Penal philosophy has considered the prison sentence in various 
lights: as punishment of a delinquent by a vengeful State, or as a 
means to protect society from his actions, or as a re-educational period 
for the morally diseased and socially maladjusted. In any case the pur- 
pose is the same; whatever the method used may be, whether it is bru- 
tality, isolation, or education, the goal is still to re-direct the individual 
into patterns of orderly living. And if the basis of orderly living is 
social adjustment, then we whom the State employs to guard and 
train the prisoner while he is behind the walls must find something 
tangible and practical to form a foothold for his new life. Training in 
work habits and skills are of vital importance, but there is no leisure- 
time activity which is able to benefit a misfit as directly as taking part 
in the production of a play. 

The Massachusetts State Reformatory for Women is the second 
oldest institution of its kind in the United States, and it is literally 
true that the tiers of cell-blocks which were used as rooms for the 
women in 1880, have been torn out to make space for a gymnasium 
with a stage for plays, with one small section of the cells left as storage 
cubicles for costumes in the greenroom. As vividly and definitely as 
that, can the development of the importance of recreation in a prison 
in the last sixty years be shown, from the hours of deadening isolation 
to the concept of training for community living by group activity. 

Often, as I have shown visitors around the institution, they have 
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expressed real sympathy for the women not because they are denied 
their freedom, but because they are denied movies. If I explain that 
movies are excluded not for financial reasons, but because we have 
something so much better that we have neither the time nor desire for 
them, their wonder grows. The difference between the vicarious par- 
ticipation in an emotional and removed film drama, and the reality of 
creating a play which may have beauty, or charm, or humor, out of 
the limitations of an unpleasant, everyday life, with the help of com- 
pulsory, everyday companions, is the difference between passive 
amusement — which is an escape from reality — and active participa- 
tion — which is firing reality with imagination and producing a play 
which brings the joy of creation and the satisfaction of achievement. 

‘It is not modern to mention a moral, but it is permissible to borrow 
from progressive education the idea that learning comes from doing, 
which in this case amounts to the same thing. In what better practical 
way could social behavior be taught than by allowing the truths of 
play producing to become self-evident? It is true that in any institu- 
tion the situation is an artificial one; learning to apply to the commu- 
nity what is practised in a controlled environment demands real trans- 
fer. But granting these limitations, how could one better teach the 
necessity for group cooperation, the realization that all parts are not 
leads, and that success is sweet but hard-earned? 

The problems an amateur director survives in an institution are 
unique and his assets are many. Barring disease, distemper and dun- 
geon there are no absences from rehearsals, and with actors, stage- 
hands, costumers and director living and working under one roof there 
is a conservation of time and energy in the actual getting together of 
physical forces which would be appreciated by many a community 
playhouse. The director’s word is law, with the authority of the com- 
monwealth behind it, and while the need for drastic action comes sel- 
dom, still the possibility of dictatorship is there and felt. ‘Cut out that 
noise back stage!’ means to cut it out. Nor is there a moment’s con- 
cern given to business worries or the haunting fear that the audience 
may not be large or responsive. Every woman in the institution is 
either actress or audience and is educated to both parts. The audience 
is trained at Framingham to a tradition of respectful attention 
climaxed by generous applause. If the play is good, the approval is 
spontaneous and appreciative; if not so good the actors are still given 
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the courtesy of attention. The patience and thought which have gone 
into building a fine audience in the institution are as great as the 
energy which has gone into preparing the plays. 

Whether or not these assets overbalance the drawbacks which do 
not exist on the outside is a moot question. For instance, players must 
be selected who are in no danger of being paroled or pardoned; a nice 
settled-down, long-termer is what we like. The problem of getting a 
good villain is acute, for there are many lovely young girls who can be 
convincingly coy and innocent, but to find one who is hard-boiled and 
tough enough for the audience is another thing. The director has a 
dual duty in that she must be at the same time the dramatic coach and 
the ‘female reformatory officer’ responsible for the discipline and cus- 
tody of the women. No actor can be sent to fetch a property or borrow 
a piece of furniture. The only keys are in the hand of the director. And 
then, rehearsal over for the night, she must dash to all parts of the 
building to lock each erstwhile actress in her room. Since cosmetics are 
not allowed for daily use, lipstick and eyebrow pencils are guarded and 
dispensed on the eve of the performance as if they were drugs. 

The twenty or so shows for which I have pulled the curtain with 
trembling hands have been as heterogeneous in selection and success as 
could be imagined. The first was a Polish wedding scene, assembled 
from many memories of childhood festivities and family traditions, 
and given entirely in Polish. The parents of the bride (weighing to- 
gether five hundred pounds) danced with spirit suited to the occasion. 
I had visions of the stage collapsing, but the floor outlasted the 
dancers’ breath, and the bride was duly married to a pregnant bride- 
groom. Following this effort I have been responsible for pageants, 
pantomimes, puppet shows and plays. From the point of view of satis- 
faction to the actors and enjoyment to the audience, the three best 
were 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, two scenes from The Green Pas- 
tures and Workhouse Ward. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream was given out of doors on the slope of 
a hillside pasture with the New England trees and rocks as a natural 
background. The idea came from the students in the poetry class as 
they were studying Shakespeare. General tryouts were held for the 
members of the class and anyone else who was interested in taking 
part. The one almost fatal misjudgment was permitting a few staff 
members to participate. Compared with the students they were many 
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times more delinquent in learning their lines and coming promptly to 
rehearsals. On the whole, though, the cast was a joy; there was an 
acrobatic dancer for Puck, a beautiful Titania and artisans who must 
have been sent by Heaven to the Reformatory for the play. Wall and 
Moonshine, the one black, round, sullen, the other angular, gaunt, 
hollow-voiced, both had the mental capacity, the unaffected earnest- 
ness, the conviction of the seriousness of the play, which Shakespeare 
intended Snout and Starveling to portray. These two saw fit, however, 
to escape from the institution two weeks before the performance, but 
two others almost as perfect were substituted. There were dozens of 
students who would have been good in these parts. Bottom, at the last 
minute, was upset because she thought her Greek tunic was too short. 
There is an element of the unexpected in reformatory rehearsals which 
gives endless variety. 

The afternoon of the performance it rained. We refused to spoil the 
whole effect by moving it indoors where we had neither practised nor 
prepared the set, so as the downpour settled into a drizzle, we sent 
word that we were about to begin and if anyone wished to see it she 
should come. The complete population, girls of seventeen and women 
of seventy, walked a quarter of a mile to the pasture and stood in the 
wet grass for an hour and a half listening spellbound to an Eliza- 
bethan’s comedy about Greek citizens. Not Joe E. Brown, but the girl 
who scrubbed the other half of the corridor with them that morning 
and helped them wash tin plates after meals was the means of trans- 
porting them into a new world. They were generous and sincere in 
their praise to the actors, there was no need to gossip or speculate 
about one’s neighbor’s delinquencies when her performance in the play 
gave a topic of conversation for many days. 

The Green Pastures as a play is ideally suited to our students, and 
the police of Boston must have turned their attention last winter to 
cleaning up a Negro section, because we have never had such a splen- 
did assortment of colored talent. With these important things in our 
favor, and the kind consent of Marc Connelly, we staged the ark 
scenes. The joyful sinfulness of the gamblers, their jibes at the right- 
eous Noah, and the final victory of Good symbolized by the rainbow 
were all simple, direct and understandable. Noah and Mrs. Noah, 
forced by circumstances into a complex situation beyond their com- 
prehension, were very real. The Lawd, shining with the dignity of a 
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David Payne reports in gouache on performances at 
the Massachusetts State Reformatory for Women 
of which Hilda Hinckley writes. At the right are 
inmate-actors as dancers at a Polish wedding. 





David Payne 


WORKHOUSE WARD 


by Lady Gregory 





THE GREEN PASTURES 


by Marc Connelly 


Scenes from two of the more popular produc- 
tions given at the Massachusetts State Re- 
formatory for Women are caught by David 
Payne’s brush. 
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frock coat and the part, Gabriel flashing a million-dollar smile, the nat- 
uralness of the gamblers, the almost too-professional flirting of Zeba 
and the lovely singing of the spirituals, made the play alive. It had 
spirit and sincerity and meaning as a play and as an experience in the 
lives of the women. 

In any institution the theme of Lady Gregory’s Workhouse Ward 
would have instant recognition not only as a true picture of two bed- 
ridden Irishmen, but for its deep understanding of human irritations 
and loyalties which are always intensified in a restricted group. Its 
vitality, its humor, its situation which is similar in all essentials to the 
lives of our women, have direct appeal such as few other one-act plays 
could have. As a small aside, one of the actors who was judged ‘un- 
testable but probably feeble minded’ in the psychometric examination 
can still remember her lines verbatim a year and a half after the per- 
formance in which she starred. The personal satisfaction which she 
felt, after serving two sentences at the reformatory during which time 
she contributed nothing but grumbling, to know that she had brought 
pleasure to others as well as lasting joy to herself, is an extreme exam- 
ple of the worth of drama in an institution. 


The wall which separates the inmates of a penal institution from 
the outside world is more than the brick and the locked door. It is the 
multitude of social evils and personal weaknesses which have com- 
bined to put the individual there. The goal of a reformatory should be 
not merely to provide custodial security behind tangible walls, but to 
try to level and break down the other barriers which separate the of- 
fender from the adjusted citizen. During rehearsals and performances 
of plays the world which the students create is no longer one of failure, 
of defiance, of hopelessness. 

“No, I assure you,’ as Bottom would say, ‘the wall is down.’ 
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The Costume Museum 
ALINE BERNSTEIN 


HE clothing that an actor wears when he comes upon the stage to 

play his part is his costume. It is not his own dress, it is the dress 
of the character he is representing, just as the words he speaks are not 
the words of his own thought, his own life, but the words that the 
author has written for the character to speak. 

The costume of the actor is the heightening, the translation into 
theatrical terms, of the dress of everyday life. It is the selection from 
the vast store of actual material, of what is suitable, beautiful and 
helpful to the portrayal of character. When this is skilfully done the 
artist is not merely the copyist of a period, even if it is the style of our 
own time, but he is a real creator; and this principle applies to all the 
costume designed for the stage, whether for straight drama, comedy, 
tragedy, or the more fantastic forms of ballet, vaudeville and musical 
extravaganza. 

The designing of theatrical costume is a fascinating art, both in 
practice and in preparation. There are two fields of study necessary to 
it. The first is the study of life and character, for people look the way 
they look because they are the way they are. Each personal variation 
of dress springs from some variation of character, or even of mood, dif- 
ferences that may be slight but are none the less important. A gay per- 
son and a tragic person would not be dressed exactly alike, no matter if 
their circumstances or position in life were identical. Had Hamlet been 
a well adjusted and happy young prince he would not have clung so 
tenaciously to his inky cloak. It is almost impossible not to be expres- 
sive of oneself in dress, if ‘self’ is only manifested in the tilt of a hat, or 
the length of a sleeve, or the way a collar sets on the neck. All of these 
signs are around us available for our study, but to make use of them 
the eye of the designer must be clever, must be trained and above all 
must be interested. 

The research into period and national costume is another, and 
probably the most interesting, part of the designer’s work, for he has 
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the entire pageant of the arts of the world as material at his hand. It is 
not only costume itself that repays study, not only costume books, but 
all of the paintings and the applied arts, and some of the writings of 
any period in question. Much valuable information about the wearing 
apparel and the social customs relating to apparel is to be found in the 
writings of practically any time in recorded history — in hieroglyphics, 
in diaries, in letters and in poetry and fiction. 

Sometimes from a description in words one may get a very special 
flavor that is lacking in pictorial representation. So, for example, in the 
letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, written from Turkey in the 
early eighteenth century when her husband was Ambassador from 
England, there are the most fascinating and graphic descriptions of the 
dress and undress of the women of the Turkish Hareems of which 
there could be nothing in any pictured art. Her descriptions, too, of 
the clothes of court society in Vienna, where she visited for several 
weeks on her way, are priceless for certain details they give of hair- 
dress, jewelry, laces, and so forth. Faithfulness to such detail is worthy 
of the designer’s closest study, for it adds enormously to the illusion of 
a stage picture. 

With the value of such material and of such study in mind, the 
Costume Institute was incorporated in the spring of 1937, and in May 
held a first public exhibition at Rockefeller Centre. The goal of the In- 
stitute is a museum devoted entirely to the display and study of cos- 
tume and of all objects and materials that have formed a part of dress. 
It’s purpose is to serve designers of theatrical costume and moving 
picture costume, and also designers for the dress and fashion trades, 
the shoe, hat, glove, underwear, and corset trades, the jewelry trade, 
and designers for the textile trades whose output is used for clothing. 
Moreover the museum will hold exhibitions for the interest, instruc- 
tion and pleasure of the general public. In spite of the obvious useful- 
ness of such a centre of study and pleasure there is, we believe, no such 
place now in existence. 

Besides constantly changing exhibitions, the museum will contain 
thoroughly documented collections in live storage always available to 
research workers and specialists. Workrooms will be provided where 
authentic costumes may be studied and sketched. These rooms will be 
close to the storage space, well ventilated, scientifically lighted and 
equipped with tables specially designed for work. 
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The library will contain books on all subjects from which informa- 
tion on costume may be had. The field is unlimited; there will be books 
on painting, sculpture, tapestries, ceramics, textiles, all the sources 
from which costume books have derived. There will be photographs, 
photostats, prints, newspaper and magazine clippings, lantern slides, 
and possibly moving pictures with an auditorium for showing them. 
The library will be catalogued and cross-catalogued, so that informa- 
tion on any one subject can be found in a great variety of books; and 
again in the library, as well as in the costume study rooms, there will 
be well lighted, well equipped tables, with plenty of room for study 
books and notebooks. In both the collection departments and the 
library there will be a staff of trained attendants. 

To all of this will be added a library of flat patterns cut to human 
size, representing the dress of all periods. These patterns will follow 
faithfully the cut and detail of the originals, with no modern interpre- 
tation, and will be made of stout muslin so that they may be easily 
copied. Full descriptions of the make and fabric will accompany each 
pattern and there will be large tables on which copies of the patterns 
may be cut. 

Throughout the year the museum proposes to hold exhibitions in spe- 
cial exhibition rooms, large, with flexible inner walls, so that a space of 
any size or shape may be enclosed to suit the nature of any special 
showing. The exhibitions will be planned to interest the general public 
as well as the student and designer. There will be exhibitions of na- 
tional costume, period costume, exhibitions related to historic events 
and current events, to trade interests, and exhibitions of merely lovely 
things to delight the eye. There will be exhibitions of costumes and 
accessories featuring certain materials such as cottons, silks, velvets, 
furs, leathers and wools. There will be exhibitions of source material 
other than books, such as the tapestries of the Gothic period of France, 
the mediaeval sculptures of Germany, France and England, Chinese 
lacquers, embroideries and porcelains, East Indian pottery and minia- 
ture painting, Mayan sculptures, the little known memorial pictures of 
the late eighteenth century in America and England with their weep- 
ing figures, the gay porcelain figures of the Meissen, Dresden and 
Nymphenburg factories, the exquisitely drawn and printed toiles of 


France. 
The museum collections will not be on permanent display but will 
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Two glimpses of the New York Costume Museum’s first exhibition. 





Museum of Costume Art 


Costumes from a 
Japanese No Play. 





The museum includes in its exhibitions costumes of interest to the 
general public as well as to the designer and student of history. 
Along with period and national costumes from different centuries and 
countries are others relating to present-day industrial and trade 
interests and of great value to the commercial artist. 


Traditional Spanish 
Visigothic Cloak. 


Eighteenth-century 
Taffeta Costume. 
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be completely catalogued and so stored that any object can be reached 
for study with ease and dispatch. The scheme of changing exhibitions 
will make it possible to show an enormous variety of things, for the 
collections of the museums of America, as well as those of Europe and 
many private collections and individually owned items, will be avail- 
able for loan. In this way the museum can bring to public view ma- 
terial that it would take years of work to find, years of travel to see, 
and many things that would not otherwise ever be seen by the public. 

Exhibitions will be made as dramatic as possible. The material to 
be displayed will be given such space and arrangement that the cut, 
textile, ornament, trimming, may be studied. Sketching and photo- 
graphing will be encouraged. 

The facilities for study in such a museum will in fact be unique. 
There are magnificent collections of costumes in many museums in 
this country, and the libraries are superb; but none are organized espe- 
cially for work on the study of costume. The combination of library, 
collections and exhibitions in a related and workable scheme, will not 
only create a panorama of the history of dress, but will reflect the 
social customs and usages of other times and countries in a way that 
cannot fail in its value to all American designers. 

With such an ambitious program the Costume Institute will nat- 
urally need the support of the public as well as the industries, the 
theatre and the films. New York City is now one of the most important 
theatrical producing centres in the world and New York theatre de- 
signers are justly famous. The city also supplies practically all of the 
United States with women’s wearing apparel, and every firm, both 
wholesale and retail, has its own designer, for, though Paris will always 
be the leader of the world in high fashion, women are beginning to 
demand something more individual than copies of French models. A 
costume museum is a necessity in New York City today. Unquestion- 
ably it will be a place of instruction and beauty. 
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This series on Directing Amateurs be- 
gan in the Tributary Theatre Year- 
book, with articles by Valentine Windt 
of the University of Michigan, and F. 
Cowles Strickland, now of the Wash- 
ington Civic Theatre. The symposium 
will continue in the near future with 
articles by Frederick Burleigh of the 
Indianapolis Civic Theatre, and Edwin 
Duerr of the University of California. 
—FEditors’ Note 
By ALEXANDER DEAN 
Yale University 
M°x directors have a preponder- 
ance either of auditory or of 
visual imagination and stress one or 
the other in their productions. Only 
a few have or acquire both. For those 
who hear the characters speaking, 
interpretation becomes their main 
interest, and their directing becomes a 
‘living of every character in every 
scene’. The visual-minded directors, 
when they first read a play, seize upon 
a purely personal visualization of their 
characters at psychological moments 
or in effective groupings. Repeated 
experience seldom improves or devel- 
ops the product of this instinctive 
manner of directing. 

During the early years of my direct- 
ing, having by nature a visual im- 
agination, I saw each moment in 
every new script and arrived at a 
highly picturized result. As plays 
varied in their nature and manner, 
I changed the costumes and scenery 
and furniture arrangement but con- 
tinued to put my stamp on the direct- 
ing. No matter what qualities the 

lay possessed, I imagine little quality 
ox my own came across the foot- 
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lights. It was to obtain variety in 
tonal results that I finally went to 
work, and I found my aid in musical 
criticism. Since play directing, like 
orchestral conducting, was an inter- 
pretive art, the producer, like the 
conductor, must vary his manner so 
that the script when played conveyed 
its own individual qualities. Great 
musicians performed Bach differently 
from Wagner, Beethoven from Res- 
pighi; the opera star sang the music 
of The Magic Flute differently from 
Trovatore. What specifically were the 
basic differences in musical treat- 
ment and what were the correspond- 
ing elements on the stage? 

Although there is, of course, no 
standardized formula for directing a 
play, repeated productions have taught 
me not to work out the particular 
detail of a scene, its composition, its 
picturization, movement, rhythm or 
business, but to consider the general 
tonal and emotional values of the play 
and how they may be sensed by an 
audience. Only by the actors’ convey- 
ing these qualities in a performance 
have I been able to direct six or seven 
plays a season for nine years before 
practically the same audience and not 
mark each production with the same 
rubber stamp. 

The mood of the script is the first 
element to consider because it is the 
most difficult to recapture after one 
becomes involved in the technical 
aspects of acting and production. 
Accordingly, after the first reading it is 
necessary to pause to let the mood 
penetrate, to feel the play as if it were 
music, and then to decide how this 


emotional quality may best be trang. 
lated into rhythm and movement, 
I determine the basic rhythm, the 
predominant timing of the produc. 
tion; I sense the intensity and number 
of emotional climaxes, and whether 
these are to be based on character or 
on theatric effect. However, mood js 
not conveyed by timing alone. The 
amount and kind of movement con. 
tribute to the emotional tone as well, 
Here the director can learn much from 
recent developments in the dance, 
especially in the modern ballet. Is the 
mood to be expressed by constant or 
little movement? Do I want to add as 
much as possible or to eliminate all 
but the absolutely necessary action? 
Is the movement to be long or short, 
rapid or slow, vibrant or relaxed? 

Take, for instance, an exciting, dev. 
astating, many-scened drama of big. 
city crookedness, as pictured in Five. 
Star Final or Merry-Go-Round. I recall 
vividly my very definite mood-im. 
pression of the latter when I first read 
it for production. It had a dominant 
and constant basic rhythm as rapid 
and driving as a steel riveter, anda 
movement that was constant, short, 
quick and divergent. In directing it; 
no time could be taken for detailed 
characterization, no pauses for in 
nuendo, or for picturized effect. It 
must have continuous rises and tense 
drops in tempo. It must have bold, 
broad and contrasting moving about. 
Compare this mood quality and its 
execution with that of Russet Mantle. 
This play had a light, quickened 
rhythm with only occasional climactic 
moments. The movement was easy, 
long-flowing and: occasional. Two 
entirely different dance patterns. 
With all lines cut and the actors going 
through the play in pantomime, the 
mood qualities would come over the 
footlights as if each had been a dance- 
ballet. 


Here is where any written analysis 


of an approach fails. Already the | 


skeptic has said, ‘But every play does 
not have a predominant mood-quality 
to be expressed by a director.’ True, 
and few plays have all points of 


consideration. When a play doesn’t, | 
certain of the considerations aft | 


eliminated. But if the director is not 
concerned with mood, what ‘kind of 
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play’ it is demands as much analysis. 

Tragedy, melodrama, farce, com- 
edy and the various combinations of 
these which the freedom of modern 
playwriting allows us, have distinctive 
qualities which must be considered. 
How farcical may the actors become 
in this comedy? How much melo- 
dramatic effect can be allowed in this 
tragedy? How much characterization 
may be developed in this melodrama? 
Are the comic possibilities to be 
emphasized as much or more than the 
serious thematic scenes? How can two 
opposite qualities be blended? There 
are a hundred general questions that 
need to be answered. The specific 
treatment is easily executed later. 

Whether the play’s emotional qual- 
ity rests in the determination of its 
mood or of its type, a general con- 
sideration of its casting arises at this 
time. Versatility in characterization 
is found in actors both professional 
and amateur, but almost never is it 
possible to find versatility in mood 
and tonal quality. So, at this stage of 
studying the script, one should deter- 
mine what qualities of voice, body and 
personality the actors must have in 
order to convey the musical tone of 
the play. 

The next major problem is the 
style. This will determine the manner 
of the direction, which perhaps more 
than any other one factor leads to 
variety in the productions of a single 
director. No subject connected with 
the theatre is so difficult to express in 
a few words because, although ter- 
minology has been given to a few of 
the major schools of writing — classic, 
romantic, realistic, naturalistic, ex- 
pressionistic — there is seldom a mod- 
ern play with a pure style, and there 
are almost as many styles as plays. 

To me, style is the degree and kind 
of lifelikeness which an author has 
used in his writing, the degree of his 
selectivity in dramatic form and 
structure. The purely realistic play is 
perhaps the easiest to direct, but 
within the scope of reality there is a 
wide range — from the arbitrariness 
of Shaw’s Getting Married to the 
seeming actuality of O’Néeill’s 4A, 
Wilderness, from the picturesque 
teality of Victoria Regina to the life 
illusion of Dead End. Polonius’ com- 
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binations of tragedy, comedy, history, 
pastoral are sheer baby talk in com- 
parison to the combinations of styles 
from classical to expressionistic real- 
ism in plays today. 

The determination of style will tell 
the degree, kind and amount of 
composition, the simplicity or com- 
plexity of form to be used in the 
groupings. It will settle the actors’ 
body-relationship to the audience, the 
use of areas and levels. For instance, 
are the stage pictures to be ‘closed in’, 
as if the fourth wall had been re- 
moved, or are they to be flat and open 
to an audience to connote a more 
artificial form? Are only the front 
areas to be used for the most part, or 
is every inch of the stage to be uti- 
lized? Are the actors standing about on 
a stage or moving around in an actual 
place? Is the setting to be a mere 
pictorial background, or is it to be 
used by the characters as part of their 
actions? Is the movement to be arbi- 
trary or highly motivated? Is the 
business to be scant or rich in its 
inventiveness and ‘follow through’? 
The answers to these questions and 
many more of the same kind deter- 
mine the definite style or manner 
which the play is to acquire from the 
direction. 

At this point I work on the meaning 
of the play. I work almost as if I were 
the dramatist, analyzing the theme 
and the way it is to be expressed, the 
meaning of each scene in relation to 
the whole play. It is now that I want 
to go over each scene with the author 
to gauge its length, its purpose and its 
achievement, whether it accomplishes 
logically what it should do, whether 
the psychological states of the char- 
acters in each scene are clear. For the 
past ten years I have worked almost 
entirely on original scripts. With them 
there is always considerable rewriting 
to. supervise, in order to eliminate 
repetition, to accomplish progression 
and to insure consistency of character- 
ization. Too often the beginning 
writer confuses his issues and there is 
always much work in clarifying and 
emphasizing the important parts and 
adjusting the proportions of the play. 
Although many errors in writing are 
bound to turn up at rehearsals, many 
more can be detected from the written 





Ducks and grapes falling onto the scales 
of the Barter Theatre in Abingdon, Va., 
encouraged Robert Porterfield to highlight 
his season with a festival of seven plays. 


script than is ordinarily supposed. 

I strongly advocate the procedure 
of planning positions and movements 
on paper for the beginning director. 
When he has had considerable expe- 
rience and his ideas come more quickly 
than the actors can absorb them, then 
it is safe to discard premeditated 
directions. No director, on the other 
hand, should become too set in his 
ideas of how he wants a scene to be 
played, for he will often receive ideas 
for business and interpretation from 
what his actors contribute. This is 
perhaps the ideal relationship, and it 
will work except when he is dealing 
with professionals who automatically 
want to rush to the ‘down-stage 
centre’ or amateurs who always ‘feel’ 
like sitting down. 

After the intensive work on the 
script with the author, the director 
knows the play very thoroughly. 
Rereading and reworking it will create 
in his mind definite pictures, move- 
ments, positions and business. These 
need not be connected and continuous 
but high spots in the script. The 
climactic movements and general pat- 
terns of the important scenes will tell 
the director where the windows, doors 
and furniture can be placed most 
advantageously. He can then make 
his ground plan and discuss it with the 
designer. I am very particular not 
only about the exact layout for the 
stage setting, but about the offstage 
surroundings, for the visual-minded 
type of director must know where his 
characters come from and where they 
are to go. 

With the ground plan of the set 
made, I am ready to meet the cast and 
to begin actual stage movement. 
‘What do you do with your actors 
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when you get them on the stage?’ The 
direct answer is, ‘I try to keep them 
from thinking they are on a stage.’ 
They enter through the door of a room 
and they do what they would do if 
they were coming into that room. For 
these early rehearsals I very often sit 
on the stage and work out with each 
one his characteristic behavior and 
action. The lines are read slowly and 
simply for an understanding of their 
meaning, and business is evolved in 
relation to the lines. This results in 
placing on the stage as nearly as pos- 
sible a reproduction of actual life. 

While I am urging the actors to 
concentrate on themselves as char- 
acters in a real situation and in a 
certain‘place, I am injecting a slight 
modification and rearrangement of 
positions for such technical considera- 
tions as variety in area, emphasis, 
asymetrical balance, third dimen- 
sional effect, sight lines, and other 
considerations in composition. The 
movement which was static as an 
imitation of real life is now varied 
by arbitrary ‘breaking-up’, by the 
changes in character relationship, or 
by the demands of the mood and 
kind of play. 

After the play is blocked out in 
positions and movements and there 
have been several ‘run-throughs’, 
intensive work begins on the actual 
reading of lines. This has been con- 
stantly improving as the actors and 
I have planned positions and move- 
ments. Now the playing becomes of 
major importance. 

The rhythm and tempo of the whole 
play are the last elements to rehearse. 
Only when the actors are entirely 
familiar with their lines and move- 
ments, only when the director has 
finished watching details, can he sit 
back and, in perspective, pull the loose 
scenes together and watch the timing 
with its changing, its shading, its 
building and diminishing. 

Such an article as this necessarily 
places the stress in directing on the 
purely intellectual and technical as- 
pects. In no way is it intended to 
lessen the value of pure imagination or 
of intuitive creation. All arts must 
have both the technique of conveying 
a feeling and the purely creative 
impulse itself. Any experienced artist 
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blends these two parts so that he 
creates in form. It is no different with 
the director or actor. 


By BERNARD SZOLD 
Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré 
Be ENTIRE cast had blown higher 
than the Empire State Building. 
The noble but feeble attempts at ‘ad 
lib’, stumbling from the parched and 
quivering lips of the leading lady, 
could be heard but faintly over the 
snapping of the leading man’s frenzied 
fingers. Madame Pumpernickel added 
a sudden obbligato to the mise-en- 
scene as she intermittently bellowed 
a mean stage whisper through the 
only slightly open, slightly practical, 
squeaky door, which was carefully 
located upstage centre. 

After the first five minutes the long- 
suffering audience began to suspect 
that all was not well, and finally a few 
of the more sensitive souls, through 
sheer embarrassment, began to snicker. 
The leading lady was just on the point 
of stammering out those classic ad lib 
lines, ‘Well, I really must be leaving,’ 
and making a bolt for the dressing 
room, when her kid sister, who knew 
every line in the play, arose in the 
front row and shot her ‘weak sister’ 
the lines. Thunderous applause from 
the grateful audience! The little tot 
turned and faced the house, curtsied 
deeply, blew a coy kiss and sat down. 
. . . And the actors carried on. 

Madame Pumpernickel turned to 
Nelly Fellow backstage and gasped 
(without great conviction), ‘I don’t 
think the audience noticed it.’ 

Don’t fool yourself, dear Madame. 
The audience does notice things. They 
may not notice everything that goes 
right, but they are dead certain to 
notice everything that goes wrong. 
Since actors who are poor study seem 
to be the nightmare of the little thea- 
tre director, it would appear that 
some system of rehearsal should be 
adopted that would free the actor 
from fighting lines and allow him to 
concentrate on direction as early as 
possible. 

At Le Petit Théatre du Vieux 
Carré, where the list of plays for the 
season is published long before the 
season opens, it is possible to avoid 
‘line trouble’ by intelligent use of our 





casting system. The idea is very sim. 
ple but highly effective. If the firg 
show is scheduled to open October 1, 
the first tryout and reading for this 
play is called for approximately Ay. 
gust 25. This allows the cast two 
weeks in which to set lines before the 
first active rehearsal is called about 
September 7. 

At the public open tryouts, the 
prospective actors are warned that 
anyone accepting a part is honor. 
bound to have two acts set tight for 
the opening rehearsal. A bookholder 
is immediately appointed. The cast 
is called together once each week fora 
line rehearsal, at which time the direg. 
tor has an opportunity to find out how 
the actors are progressing on lines, and 
incidentally to inform the company 
that he intends to re-cast the follow. 
ing week any part that has not been 
memorized by September 7. This plan 
should be closely followed, even at 
the risk of losing good material. 

The Sunday following the first try. 
out, publicity should be given out on 
the reading for the second show of the 
season, which should be cast with the 
same instructions to the players. A 
bookholder is also appointed for this 
cast and they are given a weekly line. 
rehearsal schedule. This cast, of 
course, will have an advantage over 
the first one in having a month to 
learn lines before active rehearsal. 

The third play is cast the following 
Sunday, after the last performance of 
the first show, and so on. 

I have always advocated ‘open re- 
hearsals’, in spite of the fact that 
most directors insist on rehearsing be- 
hind closed doors. I find that rehears- 
ing nightly before a small audience 
has a tendency to relax the nop 
professional actor early in the game 
and to mitigate, at least in part, the 
terrors of stage fright. 

We usually work with full foots 
from opening rehearsals, which is also 
a big help toward orienting the actor. 

Any director will find it a great pI 
to have a group report for the 
rehearsal, free of their scripts, and 
able to grip hand props instead. After 
that, all the ‘dear director’ can dos 
to sit in the wings opening night and 
pray that the boys don’t try pass 
from behind their own goal-line. 
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The Springfield Civic Theatre under the direction of Edmund Wilkes catches 
gaily and successfully the spirit of the old melodrama not only in setting 
but in style of delivery. Below: a setting for St. John Ervine’s Anthony and 
Anna designed by Esmond George for performance at the Repertory C lub in 
Perth, Australia. The club, which has a thousand members and its own 
theatre, plans to present twelve full-length plays this year. 











Howard Day 





RICHARD OF BORDEAUX 


The dramatic class of the high school at Webster Groves, Missouri, 1S gIVINg 


a stirring performance of the Daviot drama against simple but effectis 
sets by Walter Zemitzsch. Stoddard Stanton is the young ruler. The pag 
eantry invariably found in plays about King Richard II makes them at 
tractive to both Broadway and little theatre audiences. 
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THEATRE HISTORY 
The Development of the Theatre, by 
Allardyce Nicoll. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.: $70. 
— its first publication a decade 
ago Mr. Nicoll’s elaborate and 
authoritative volume on the develop- 
ment of the theatre from the early 
Dionysian rituals to the post-war 
movement into and out of naturalism 
has remained a standard work on the 
subject. This year the book is being 
reissued with additional illustrations, 
a very readable translation of Leone 
di Somi’s Dialogues on the Renais- 
sance drama, and considerable new 
material on the present-day trend 
toward poetic drama and conven- 
tionalized stage sets both at home and 
abroad. 

Glancing at the familiar portions of 
the book the reader is again reminded 
of Mr. Nicoll’s firm insistance on the 
unbroken progression, or at least con- 
nection, of the theatre since the 
Greeks. He has little respect for critics 
who treat the Theatre of Dionysus at 
Athens or the Globe in London as a 
separate unit and refuse to take a 
bird’s-eye view of the entire develop- 
ment with all of its curious and often 
accidental interrelations. He even 
traces the development of the com- 
media dell’arte to a kind of under- 
ground survival of the old Roman 
mimes during the Dark Ages. Such a 
respect for unity is consoling. 

Toward the experimental and in- 
Ventive tendencies of the modern 
theatre” Mr. Nicoll is tolerant. He is 
certain that overworked realism has 


died a writhing death from its own 
reductio ad absurdum, and that com- 
plicated revolving and sliding stages 
are already antiquated relics. Yet he 
hesitates in saying whether he believes 
the path of the new theatre is toward 
the vast conventionalized stagings of 
Appia and Craig, or the scaffoldings 
of the constructivists, or the haughty 
pictorial attempts of the surrealists, or 
the efforts of Reinhardt and Copeau 
to shove the proscenium backward so 
that actors and audience are united. 
He is only sure that the modern the- 
atre requires something less rigid than 
the stage and traditions it inherited 
from the nineteenth century. 

The inclusion of di Somi’s Dia- 
logues, completely translated into 
English for the first time, further in- 
creases the value of the volume as a 
reference work. While some of the 
Mantuan’s ideas are more amusing 
than informative, as his far-fetched 
belief that the drama comes to us 
straight from God (via the Hebrews 
and Job) and that tragedy is divided 
into five acts because the earth has five 
heat zones and the human body five 
extremities, others, as his insistence 
that an actor has no right on the stage 
unless he likes his work, remain per- 
tinent in the twentieth century. 

TOM SQUIRE 


POET AND DRAMA 

Life of Fohn Keats, by Charles 

Armitage Brown. Oxford: $2. 

F” one hundred years the manu- 
script of Charles Armitage Brown’s 

biography of John Keats knocked 

about unpublished and well out of the 


reach of most literary students. The 
news that the Oxford Press had finally 
gotten round to issuing it this year, 
amply decorated with introductions 
and authentic footnotes, aroused 
great expectations among the poet’s 
admirers. Now that the book has been 
published, however, one feels more 
understanding and less critical about 
the century of delay. 

Frankly, Brown’s biography is dis- 
appointing. Brown was for over three 
years John Keats’ most intimate 
friend. He accompanied Keats on the 
famous walking trip through Scot- 
land, took him into his home after the 
poet’s brother, Tom, had died, loaned 
him money, rescued his Odes from ob- 
livion and nursed him during the early 
stages of his illness. Yet when Brown 
tried to write his recollections of his 
friend fourteen years after Keats’ 
death he seemed either unable to re- 
member very much or so pained by 
such incidents as he could remember 
that he did not have the strength to 
write them down. Instead, he devoted 
his space to a fiery invective against 
the critics, relatives and friends whom 
he considered responsible for the 
poet’s early death. While such an at- 
titude of devotion may firmly estab- 
lish Brown’s own qualities as a gentle- 
man and faithful friend, it has deprived 
us of many intimate details of Keats’ 
life during his most productive period. 

There is another reason for disap- 
pointment. When Brown left England 
in 1841 he handed over his manuscript 
to Lord Houghton, who incorporated 
the most interesting portions in his 
own Life of Keats. Miss Lowell and 
Mr. Colvin have since helped them- 
selves generously to it. So much of 
Brown’s account is, except for his 
actual phrasings, already common 
property. 

Strangely, some of Brown’s best 
passages have to do with Keats’ brief 
association with the London theatre. 
Late in 1817 the poet made a short 
trial as a dramatic critic for a periodi- 
cal called The Champion. According to 
Brown he reviewed only one play, The 
City Madam, in which Kean was being 
starred, but an examination of the files 
of The Champion shows that he really 
did four notices, two of them about 
Kean’s performances in_ historical 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


FOOTNOTES TO THE FILM 


Ed. Charles Davy $6.50 
THE AMERICAN FILM 

Eric H. Rideout 6.50 
ROMANCE OF THE MOVIES 

Leslie Wood 6.00 
THE SEVEN SOVIET ARTS 

Kurt London 6.00 
OUT OF THE PICTURE 

Louis MacNeice 2.25 
ZEAL OF THY HOUSE 

Dorothy L. Sayers 2.00 
CURTAINS FOR STAGE SETTINGS 

Frank Napier 2.00 
HAND PUPPETS AND STRING PUPPETS 

Waldo S. Lanchester 1.35 
ACTING IMPROVISED 

Robert G. Newton 1.25 
ON POETRY IN DRAMA 

Harley Granville-Barker 95 
THE SPEECH CHOIR 

Marjorie Gullen 1.75 
THE ART OF CHORAL SPEAKING 

Cecile de Banke 1.75 
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MODERN STAGE DESIGN 
150 prints 


SHAKESPEARE AND 
HIS TIMES 


100 prints 


Halftone reproductions of 
stage and costume designs, 
theatres, character por- 
traits and scenes from pro- 
ductions. Each set carefully 
assembled to portray and 
interpret its subject. 


For the use of theatre-lovers, 
students and teachers; for 
courses in history and tech- 
nique of the drama; for classes 
in stage and costume design. 
Valuable to the collector, in- 
dispensable for the student. 


Price — Each Set $1.50 
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40 EAST 49 ST. * NEW YORK 
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“a. of Shakespeare. Lord Houghton 
ater found the reviews admirable, but 
Keats himself felt otherwise about 
them. 

The other connection with the 
theatre concerns two poetic dramas 
Keats attempted with Brown’s help. 
The first, Otho the great, was com- 
pleted by the pair in a short time, 
Brown supplying the plot and Keats 
turning the prose into elaborate poetry. 
(Brown omits references to his dispute 
with Keats over the introduction of 
an elephant into the play.) The play 
was partly accepted by Drury Lane, 
with Kean arranging to play the prin- 
cipal role, and later rejected in a most 
impolite way. Meanwhile, Keats had, 
at Brown’s suggestion, begun a second 
tragedy concerning King Stephen. 
The lack of interest shown the first 
quickly snuffed out his enthusiasm 
and the play stopped short after the 
fourth scene of the first act. 

So did England lose another great 
dramatist, as well as a lyric poet. 
Brown’s poignant story of the loss 
points a very plain moral. 


The Stage Irishman, by G. C. Dug- 
gan. Longmans, Green: $6. 
$ yoonnen Dublin was, after London, 
the most important theatre cen- 
tre in the United Kingdom during the 
eighteenth century, it contributed 
little to dramatic literature during 
that time. What Mr. Duggan presents 
is a detailed study of the Irishman 
himself as he appears in plays written 
before the nineteenth century. Shake- 
speare, it is to be noted, has only one 
Irish character in his enormous gal- 
lery, but he refers to Ireland many 
times in the course of his historic plays 
—and, as usual, to a contemporary 
Ireland with its ‘shag-hair’d, crafty 
Kerns’. 

Plays written exclusively about Ire- 
land, either historic or contemporary, 
are few in number and interesting only 
for the light they cast on Irish events 
and customs. Mr. Duggan synopsizes 
these little-known plays and gives 
them all the significance they can be 
found to contain. He then follows the 
Irishman as he appears in English 
plays and on other stages, and traces 
the development of the typical Stage 
Irishman with his heavy brogue, his 


penchant for the bottle, his crudities, 
quick temper and soft heart. ‘It was 
the degeneration of stage writing itself 
that began to produce the first embryo 
of the Stage Irishman,’ he says. This 
red-nosed comic, shillalah in hand and 
wide-awake on head became a po 
lar music-hall buffoon, the bane of 
Irish patriots and the delight of the 
groundlings. 

With the advent of the Gaelic 
League a new era dawned. By the 
close of the nineteenth century Ire. 
land was not only sending actors and 
actresses to England, as she had in the 
eighteenth century when Mrs. Barry, 
Peg Woffington, Kitty Clive, James 
Quin and Spanger Barry were the 
pride of the London stage, but play- 
wrights of international fame as well; 
Yeats, Synge, Lady Gregory, the 
overshadowing G.B.S. himself. Mr, 
Duggan touches this later develo 
ment only in passing. He deals mics 
with the earlier period and makes 
available much material which stu- 
dents of the theatre and particularly 
those interested in Irish literature 
will find valuable. 


Plays: Winesburg and Others, by 
Sherwood Anderson. Scribner: 
$2.50. 
_——— of Mr. Anderson’s adap. 
tation of some of his famous 
Winesburg stories into a long and 
loosely-constructed drama quickly re- 
veals why no producer has yet offered 
it to Broadway audiences. About Mr. 
Anderson’s short stories there was 4 
strange, far-away atmosphere through 
which the characters moved in soft 
grey outlines as they went about their 
vague but poetic struggle between 
nostalgia and ambition. On the stage 
these characters have shed the quali- 
ties responsible for their charm, and 
rant and rave in a bold and frequently 
embarrassing manner. Crude photog- 
raphy has replaced painting, and the 
effect for Winesburg is not good. 
Mr. Anderson has been troubled, 
too, by dramatic construction. He has 
fallen back on the makeshift device of 
using separate scenes, each a unit and 


joined to the others mainly by ther | 


currence of characters. The result s 
dislocated and bedraggled, though the 
author has attempted to achieve unity 
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by the insertion of short but formi- 
dable interludes having to do mainly 
with bedroom chatter and throwing 
bottles at cats. 

The success with which Mr. Jasper 
Deeter presented Winesburg at the 
Hedgerow Theatre, however, indi- 
cates that the play is not without pos- 
sibilities. Part may have been due to 
Mr. Deeter’s personal enthusiasm, 
and to the rustic setting. One surmises 
that its fate in a less intimate theatre 
would be otherwise. 

Included in the volume are three 
one-act plays that somewhat re- 
establish Mr. Anderson as a drama- 
tist. All are as tightly-woven and 
concise as Winesburg is sprawling, and 
deserve the attention of ambitious 
little theatres. The Triumph of the Egg, 
done by the Provincetown Theatre 
asa curtain raiser for O’Neill’s Dif- 
ferent, made quite a stir and ranks as 
a tour de force of Middle-Western 
humor and irony. 


This Room and This Gin and These 
Sandwiches, by Edmund Wilson. 
The New Republic: $7. 
HERE is one quality all too rare in 
dramatic writing that Edmund 
Wilson possesses in good measure — 
style in dialogue. There is one quality 


that the successful dramatic hack pos- _ 


sesses which Edmund Wilson lacks 
entirely — economy, the sense of the 
time words take to speak, of the meas- 
ured building up of words and actions 
that create character, of the limited 
number of elements that can safely be 
united in a scene, or in a play, without 
letting the material spill over and 
waste. Unfortunately, for the purpose 
ofa theatre where the two-hours-and- 
w-half of playing time is an essential 
element, the equipment of the hack in 
this respect is more productive than 
Mr. Wilson’s literary gifts. 

In the delightful little volume called 
by the intriguing name This Room and 
This Gin and These Sandwiches (one 
of those New Republic dollar books 
which all of Europe knows so well and 
most of America envies) Mr. Wilson 
gives, in play form, three versions of 
the revolt of youth which occurred 
after the war, some of the special 
forms in which the revolt showed in 
New York and more especially in 
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Greenwich Village. For although the 
first play The Crime in the Whistler 
Room (produced by the Provincetown 
Players in 1924) takes place on Long 
Island, and the last play Beppo and 
Beth is set in an uptown apartment 
hotel, the spirit of Greenwich Village 
hovers over them as closely as it does 
over the little theatre that is the focus 
of 4 Winter in Beech Street. Mr. Wilson 
knows people and the motives that 
lead them to do the things they do. 
He is at once deeply understanding, 
sympathetic and cynical, which makes 
his plays pleasant reading. But —per- 
haps because he is too kind —he 
never quite gives his characters away 
as a dramatist must, never quite 
makes them real people, but leaves 
them always their last defence, type 
labels that hide their eyes and the in- 
dividual souls behind. And that must, 
it seems, make them unrewarding 
material for actors. 


Ballet Shoes, by Noel Streatfeild. 
Random House: §2. 
— who vaguely but hopefully 
dream that their children may 
grow up into fine actors and actresses 
should add Miss Streatfeild’s admi- 
rable juvenile book to the family li- 
brary at once, and place it on a low 
shelf well within reach of young hands. 
Few children with any sensitivity at 
all will be able to resist this little story 
about three orphans who tried their 
best to make good on the stage, partly 
to earn money to help their guardian, 
partly because it was so nice to have 
everybody admire you. And make 
good they did, with Hollywood con- 
tracts, special courses in Czecho- 
slovakia, and stupendous salaries as 
suitable rewards. 

Quite a few older people, especially 
those who relished the children in 
Hughes’ 4 High Wind in Famaica, will 
have an amusing evening with the 
book, too, for Miss Streatfeild is a 
master of dialogue, has a straight, 
natural style, and writes of the theatre 
as though she actually has some first- 
hand information about it. Let us 
hope that she turn her talents to a 
serious study of the adult life on the 
stage, for, unless Ballet Shoes is just 
a happy accident, such a book would 


be certain of an enthusiastic welcome. 














Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


AMAZING DR. CLITTERHOUSE 
SWEET ALOES 

STORM OVER PATSY 
REFLECTED GLORY 

ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 
JOHNNY JOHNSON 

CALL IT A DAY 

NIGHT MUST FALL 

200 WERE CHOSEN 

SPRING DANCE 

LIBEL 

MISS Is 

AND STARS REMAIN 
BLACK LIMELIGHT 
THE RINGER 
ROMANCE 

RED HARVEST 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
LADIES OF THE JURY 
AH, WILDERNESS 
MARY OF SCOTLAND 
HOWDY STRANGER 


FLOWERS OF THE FOREST 
NOAH 

GOOD MORNING BILL 
THE GREAT DIVIDE 

THE GUARDSMAN 

THE DARK TOWER 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
BIOGRAPHY H 
JOYOUS SEASON 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
SHINING HOUR 

LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
DINNER AT EIGHT 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
THE FIRST LEGION 

WHEN LADIES MEET 
ACCENT ON YOUTH 
PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 
CEILING ZERO 

THE CRADLE SONG 
SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS 
BRIEF CANDLE 

THE TAVERN 

MOST OF THE GAME 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
PETTICOAT FEVER 
CANDLELIGHT 

BOTH YOUR HOUSES 

THE SHOW-OFF 

TOMORROW AND TOMORROW 
R. U. R. 

ONCE IN A LIFETIME 
BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 
GOODBYE AGAIN 

CRAIG’S WIFE 

PHILIP GOES FORTH 


Send for the 1938 Supplement to 
our Complete Catalogue of Plays 


(Ready Sept. 10th) 


SAMUEL FRENCH 1 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


[ gscoamnage! fall catalogues give 
promise of an abundant and di- 
versified aggregation of books per- 
taining to the theory and practice, 
history and criticism, of the theatre, 
opera, dance and motion picture, as 
well as to many subjects less directly 
related to the theatre but no less 
vitally interesting to lovers of the 
theatre arts. Among the books out 
now or expected before Christmas in 
the latter category are: 

The Goncourt ‘fournals: 1851-1870, 
edited and translated by Lewis Galan- 
tiére. Doubleday, Doran: $3.50. 

Music in Western Civilization, by Paul 
Henry Lang. W. W. Norton: $5. 

The Lament for the Death of a Bull- 
Jighter, by Federico Garcia Lorca. 
Oxford: $1.50. 

The World at My Shoulder, by Eunice 
Tietjens. Macmillan: $3. 

Rodin, by Fudith Cladel. Harcourt, 
Brace: $3.75. 

4 World History of Art, by Sheldon 
Cheney. Viking: $5. 

The Periodical Press of London, by 
Felix Sper. Faxon: $7. 

The Greenwood Hat, by F. M. Barrie. 
Scribner: $2.50. 

Bibliography of Italian Baroque Art, 
Volume IX, by Francis F. Geck. Uni- 
versity of Colorado: $7.25. 

Four French Novelists: Marcel Proust, 
André Gide, Fean Giraudoux, Paul 
Morand, by Georges Lemaitre. Oxford: 
£3.50. 

Twentieth Century Composers, by David 
Ewen. Crowell: $3. 
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Six Centuries of Fine Prints, by Carl 
Zigrosser. Covici-Friede: $5. 

The Psychologist Looks at Art, by 
Louis Danz. Longmans, Green: $3. 
From These Roots, by Mary M. Colum. 
Scribner: $2.50. 

The Arts, by Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon. Simon and Schuster: $3.75. 
Goya: A Biography, by Charles G. 
Poore. Scribner: $3.75. 

Of Men and Music, by Deems Taylor. 
Simon and Schuster: $2.50. 

The Story of Lowry Maen, by Padraic 
Colum. Macmillan: $2. 

Music and Sound, by Ll. 8. Lloyd. 
Oxford: $4.50. 

The Fournal of Eugene Delacroix, 
translated by Walter Pach. Covict- 
Friede: $7.50. 

Hypnotic Power: Its Cultivation, Use 
and Application to Psychotherapy, by 
Colin Bennett. Dutton: $1.50. 

French Painting and the Nineteenth 
Century, by Fames Laver. Scribner: 
$8.50. 

Memoir of AE, by Fohn Eglinton. 
Macmillan: $3.50. 

Art and Life, by Hannah Priebsch 
Closs. Stokes: $4. 

Letters from Iceland, by Auden and 
MacNeice. Random House: $3. 
Science and Music, by Sir Fames 
Jeans. Macmillan: $2.50. 


Contemporary Mexican Artists, by 
Augustin Chavez. Covici-Friede: $2.75. 
Three Hundred Years of French Archi- 
tecture, 1494-1794, by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield. Macmillan: $3. 

Island of Bali, by Miguel Covarrubias. 
Knopf: $5. 

Art and Understanding, by Margaret 
H. Bulley. Scribner: $6.50. 
Autobiography of William ButlerY eats. 


Macmillan: $3. 


Books out now or promised before 
Christmas that pertain directly to the 
theatre, opera, dance and motion 
pictures (exclusive of published plays): 


Common Sense About Drama, by 
L. A. G. Strong. Knopf: $7.50. 


Men, Women and Tenors, by Frances 
Alda. Houghton Mifflin: $3.50. 





Players at Work, by Morton Eustis. 
Theatre Arts: $7.50. 

The Symphonic Ballet, by Anatol 
Chujoy. Kamin: $2. 

The History of Motion Pictures, by 
Bardéche and Brasillach, W. W. 
Norton: $4. 

The Operas of Richard Wagner, edited 
by Nicholas deV ore. Appleton-Century: 
$2. 

The Theatre in a Changing Europe, 
edited by Thomas Dickinson. Henry 
Holt: $5. 

World History of the Dance, by Curt 
Sachs. W.W. Norton: $5. 

Burmese Drama, by Maung Hin 
Aung. Oxford: $3. 

We Make the Movies, edited by Naney 
Naumburg. W. W. Norton: $3. 
Metropolitan Book of the Opera, edited 
by Pitts Sanborn. Simon and Schuster: 
$2.50. 

Excursions in English Drama, by 
Robert Withington. Appleton-Century: 
$7.50. 

The Movies Come from America, by 
Gilbert Seldes. Scribner: $3. 

Fohn Gielgud’s Hamlet, by Rosamond 
Gilder. Oxford: $3. 

Stage Management for the Amateur 
Theatre, by William Halstead. Crofts: 
£3.50. 

An Approach to Choral Speech, 
Mona Swann. Walter H. Baker: $1.25. 
Bread and Circuses, by Willson Whit. 
man. Oxford: $1.75. 

The Technique of Screen Writing, by 
Frances Marion. Covici-Friede: $3.50. 
Discovering Drama, by Elizabeth Drew. 
W.W. Norton: $2.50. 

Shakespeare’s Young Lovers, by Elmer 
Edgar Stoll. Oxford: $2. 

Hollywood Through the Back Door, 
E. Nils Holstius. Longmans, Green: 
$2.50. 

The Meaning of Hamlet, by Levin L 
Schiicking. Oxford: $2.50. 

The Play Book, by Carter and Ogden. 
Harcourt, Brace: $2. 

Footnotes to the Film, edited by Charles 
Davy. Oxford: $4.50. 

The Art of Choral Speaking, by Cecile 
de Banke. Walter H. Baker: $1.75. 
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The fine colonial costume Anne Booth wears in Virginia, which opened the 
Broadway season at the Center Theatre, was one of the many stunning 
outfits designed by Irene Sharaff for the spectacle. 


Vandamm 
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Vheode Iuine Ln, THEATRE A 

(a) “A/ Jay Fi { ARTS 
STUDIO ey = y] MONTHLY 
THEATRE _ 
Fain 


offers a special 


niasavg wnt ous “yy /\ CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 


— 
c 
ents appear in public productions. 7 > | F 
Day and Evening Classes. Private lessons. py = > x AT 7 
Teacher of Alice Brady, Clark Gable and / _— j 
other prominent actors. .: ( - 
WORK SPONSORED BY EVA LE GALLIENNE Y ‘ 


Write for Catalogue Tel. EN 2-3345 : NY Tessas Open to Teachers and 
15 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. Students subscribing in 


groups of eightor more. 


21 years in New York City 
Leath Loder, Assistant 
STAGE =«SCREEN=«RADIO 





FALL AND WINTER COURSES 


* 





—COLUMBIA COLLEGE— ¢ _ 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA See for * 


47 years national recognition . If 
y oul Sse Classes in the drama and allied 
* RADIO arts in over ninety leading 


universities, colleges, high 
e DRAMA Attractions current in New York and : 


: . ols and ori 0 
p er ee some to look forward to (dates indeft- schools and private schools use 
rofessiona training in all phases of | nite). The opening dates appear in THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
Radio Broadcasting and Theatre ° ; 
Diplomas and Degrees Offered 


Students may enter any time reading Groups active in 
Centrally located in downtown Chicago ON THE BOARDS me “ P ‘ 
Catalog on request | rOBACC ROAI I dram atic work, members of 
OBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033 ) 
Address Registrar, Dept. 20 
410 $. Michigon oad. Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald study clubs and theatre work- 


Fine Arts Building, Chicego well novel by Jack Kirkland. Producers: 
F Kirkland and Grisman. 


parentheses after the litle. as a text and for supplementary 


shops make extensive use of 




















YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec. EATRE RTS 
ay 14 .) by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
/ WAYNE MORRIS, less | Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. With The student whether inter- 
than a year after grad- Steary Teavers C 4 WI © 
, oon ap a ested in the theatre as a future 
in the Warner Brothers’ | BROTHER RAT (Dec. 16 ) by John pe 
picture “Kid Gelahed” Monks, Jr., and Fred Finklehoffe. Pro- artist, playwright or technician 
with Bette Davis and | ducer: ¢ reorgt Abbott. 
Edward G. Robinson. or taking up the drama as 4 
| THE WOMEN (Dec. 26 ) by Clare part of his English studies 
Boothe. Producer Max Gordon. Directed % . 
by Robert Sinclair. With Margalo Gill finds in THE ATRE ARTS an 
more and Ilka Chase. 
invaluable foundation for his 
YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER (Fel 
E WO he teache n th 
9 .) by Mark Reed. Producer: Alfred work. T oecner | ° 


de Liagre, Jr. With Lucile Watson, Peggy Drama or English Department 


‘ i 
Conklin and Violet Heming. x - 
finds THEATRE ARTS a mate- 
HAVING WONDERFUL TIME (Feb. 20 


.) by Arthur Kober. Producer and rial aid in carrying on the class 
director: Marc Connelly. With Sidney 


Fox and Jule s Garfield. studies 


Practicul training for stage and screen... based on nine- 
teen years’ experience of the internationally famous 


Pasadena Playhouse...equips you for any branch of dra- 


matic endeavor...acting, producing, directing or techni- BABES IN ARMS (4 pril 14 .) Musical ? C h 
cal. Experience before paying audiences. We produce by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart. F ree T @eac . ers art 





constantly on three stages with openings attended by Producer: Dwight Deere Wiman. Di- 

talent scouts from nearby Hollywood. Most recent no- rected by Robert Sinclair. Choreography with a class subscription 
table success is Wayne Morris (pictured above) who, by George Balanchine. Settings by Ray- 

less than a year after graduation, played title role in mond Sovey. With Mitsi Green. Deke Sent to teachers each month a 
Warner Bros.’ “Kid Galahad" with Bette Davis and ‘ 

Edward G. Robinson. Other players who have gone McHale, Ray Heatherton, Wynn Murray. day in advance of magazine 
from Playhouse to profitable careers include Robert 

Waste titenis Secens Wiese ars, Randoleh Scott,Anne | ROOM SERVICE (May 10 .) by John designed to provide a survey 
Shirley, Onslow Stevens, Douglass Montgomery. Two- Murray and Allen Boretz. Producer and of features in each issue of 
year course emphasizes development of students’ indi- director: George Abbott. With Sam THEATRE ARTS adeptable to 
vidual talents and includes not only acting, diction, Levene, Eddie Albert and Philip Se dita sient oud dual 


make-up and other backstage arts, but also cultural ad- 


vantages such as languages, literature of drama, etc. ‘ _— ' ' 
. et ” soe ‘ VIRGINIA (Sept. 2——.) Musical drama, 
“arantiiadianie | with book by Laurence Stallings and Sample chart and information on class 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT Owen Davis; music by Arthur Schwartz subscription rates will be sent on request 
Supervising Director General Manager Producer: Rockefeller Center Inc. Set- 


tings by Lee Simonson. Staging by Leoni 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE doff and Lilley. With Ronald Graham, THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
Anne Booth, Gene Lockhart and Buck and Y, 
. 40 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. 
Nola We: Ysudllatd lal Bubbles. ‘ 

B (Continued on second page following) —— 
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CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England 


under the direction of 


MICHAEL CHEKHOV 


Formerly Director of the Second Moscow Art Theatre 


Professional theatre training offered under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Chekhov. Qualifying students 
will be accepted at end of three year course in 
permanent company to tour Europe and America. 


For further information, apply to 




















POSTURE _ FIGURE Game | 
VEMENT ekhov Theatre Studio 
MO c/o Mme. Tamara Daykarhanove, 29 West 56th Street, New York 
One West 67th St., N. Y. C. Tel: SU 7-6600 
—_—— 
DRAMA + MUSIC + DANCE - * RADIO 


ISH & SCHOOL 
CORNISH sm: 
NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 


“| wish there were some law 
whereby every actor would 
be compelled to go two or 
three years to a place like 
Cornish School.”’ 
—RICHARD BOLESLAVSK Y 


Address Registrar for Catalog 


24TH YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13, 1937 


(Che 
Ballet Caravan 


Lincoln Kirstein, Director 


Company of fifteen dancers 


in a repertory of eight 
Ballets by Americans 


Available for bookings 


Management: Frances Hawkins 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 
courses for 
professionals — laymen 
children — teachers 


a 
hanya holm group 


available for 


concerts — demonstrations 


send for brochure 


@ 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. 





NEW THEATRE 
SCHOOL 


117 W. Phone: BRyant 9-3781 NEW 
46th St. s 


A non-commercial, nies 
institution training 


ACTORS, DIRECTORS, PLAY- 
WRIGHTS, DESIGNERS 


for the 
MODERN THEATRE 


* 
Winter Term: Oct. 4th, 1937 —Feb. 5th, 1938 
Reg. open Sept. 13. Catalogue "A" on Request 





FANNY BRADSHAW 


Individual Instruction 


The Speaking Voice, Diction 
Dramatic Technique 


Shakespeare 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER says: 
** The excellent work of your students proves 
that your teaching is thorough, intelligent and 


inspired 


136 East 67th St., N.Y. C. REgent 4-3226 
By appointment only 


Summer Session in England 




















* 
HIUDELAH RI 
of the SPOKEN WORD 
and THEATRE WORKSHOP 
WINTER SCHOOL—Cleveland, Ohio— 


Fifth Year 
Radio, Theatre, Platform Arts, Teach- 
ing, Self-development. Public per- 
formances monthly. Mr. Rice mem- 
ber staff of Cleveland Play House. 
Diploma. 
SUMMER SCHOOL — 27th Year—June, 


July, August. Oak Bluffs, Martha's 











BENNINGTON 
‘THEATRE STUDIO 


Offers Training in 





Vineyard Island, Massachusetts. 








For catalogue address 
MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
1105 Carnegie Hall, Cleveland, Ohio 








September 1937 to 
June 1938 


Francis Fergusson 
Marion Crowne 
Martha Hill 
Harold Gray 
Helen Forrest 


Acting for Men 


DIRECTING 

TECHNIQUE of ACTING 
MOVEMENT for the THEATRE 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE 
COSTUME DESIGN 

SCENE DESIGN Arch Lauterer 
SPEECH for the STAGE George Ebeling 


WINTER TOUR PLANNED 
Write for Folder 


BENNINGTON THEATRE STUDIO 


Bennington, Vermont 





KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


— 


Full Professional Education for Stage 


Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


—O— 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 
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LIGHTING 


FOR THE STAGE 


Particularly 

adapted for the 
needs of schools, little 
theatres, churches and 
auditoriums. Special 
buy on baby spots, 
1000 Watt spots. Col- 
ored gelatine. Send for 
free illustrated price list 


CHARLES 1. NEWTON 


New York 





253 West 14th Street 


See for Yourself, continued 
KING RICHARD II (Sept. 15 .) Re 
turn engagement with Maurice Evans 
Frederic Worlock replaces lan Keith as 
Bolingbroke. Producers: Dowling and 
Smith. 

) Return 


THE SHOW IS ON (Sept. 15 


engagement with Willie and Eugene 
Howard. 
HONOR BRIGHT (Sept. 20 ) By 


Micaela O’Harra. Producer: Lee Shubert. 
Directed by Louis Simon. With Katharine 
Alexander and Francesca Lenni. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
BLOW, YE WINDS (Sept. 21) comedy by 


Valentine Davies. Producer: Arthur Hop 
kins. With Henry Fonda and _ Doris 
Dalton. 


GEORGE AND MARGARET (Sept. 22) 
comedy by Gerald Savory. Producer: 
John C. Wilson. With English cast includ 
ing Gladys Henson and Irene Browne. 


HOW COME LAWD? (Sept. 22) Negro folk 
play by Heywood. Producer: Negro 
Theatre Guild. With Rex Ingram. 


FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS (Sept. 28) 
comedy by Terence Rattigan. Producer 
Gilbert Miller. With Frank Lawton, 
Jacqueline Porel and Guy Middleton. 


THE STAR-WAGON (Sept. 29) by Max 
well Anderson. Produced and directed 
by Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo 
Mielziner. With Burgess Meredith, Lillian 
Gish, Mildred Natwick and _ Russell 
Collins. 


KATIE ROCHE (Sept. 30) Irish comedy by 
Teresa Deevy. Opens repertory engage 
ment of the Abbey Theatre Players. New 
plays include Temporal Powers, by Teresa 
Deevy, and Silver Jubilee, by Gormac 
O'Daly. Among other plays are The Plough 
and the Stars, Juno and the Paycock, The 
New Gossoon and The Playboy of the West 
ern World. Producer: Milton Shubert. With 
F. J. McCormick, Denis O'Dea, Eileen 
Crowe. 


~ 


“ALLING ALL MEN (Sept. 30) play with 
music. Book by Carroll, Sillman and 
Robert Garland. Produced and directed 
by Leonard Sillman. Music by Bergersen 
and Graham. 


THE MEAL TICKET (Sept. 30) farce by 
Herman Mankiewicz. Produced by Ald 
rich and Myers. Settings by John Root. 


When writi 


Cleon Throckmorton, Inc. 


Catalog of Theatrical Scenery 
and Supplies 


In our catalog and supplements 
we have tried to cover as large 
a field as possible of theatrical 
settings and supplies. 


However, if you do not find 
what you need in these pages 
and it has any connection at all 
with the theatre, we can supply 
you with it. Write for any in- 
formation or estimates you may 
desire. 


Studio 102 W. 3rd St., New York City 


SUSAN AND GOD (Oct. 2) comedy by 
Rachel Crothers. Producer: John Golden. 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Gertrude 
Lawrence and Osgood Perkins. 


TO QUITO AND BACK (Oct. 4) by Ben 
Hecht. Producer: Theatre Guild. Directed 
by Philip Moeller. Settings by Aline 
Bernstein. With Sylvia Sidney and Leslie 
Banks. 


IN CLOVER (Oct. 5) comedy by Allan 
Scott. Producers: J. and J. Krimsky. 


Directed by Bretaigne Windust. With 
Dennie Moore. 
BETWEEN THE DEVIL (Oct. 11) farce 


with music by Howard Dietz and Arthur 
Schwartz. Setting by Albert Johnson. 
With Jack Buchanan, Evelyn Laye and 
Leo Carroll. 


MADAME BOVARY (Oct. 19) Adaptation 
by Benn W. Levy from Gaston Baty’s 
dramatization of the novel. Directed by 
Mr. Levy. With Constance Cummings, 
Ernest Cossart and Ernest Thesiger. 


SATYR (Oct. 20) melodrama by Chester 
Erskin. Producer: Martin Jones. With 
Flora Robson, Marius Goring and A. E. 
Matthews. 


THE 
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THREE WALTZES (October) Vien 
operetta with music arranged by 
Oscar Straus. Book by Knepler and Rob- 
inson. Producer: Jake Shubert. With 
Margaret Bannerman. 


OLD MUSIC (October) Victorian drama by 
Keith Winter. Producers: Warner Bros. 
Directed by Margaret Webster. Settings 
by Rex Whistler. 


THE SILENT KNIGHT Verse 
drama adapted from the Hungarian of 
Heltai by Humbert Wolfe. Producer: 
Metro. 


(October) 


BARCHESTER TOWERS (October) Dram 
atization of Trollope’s novel by Thomas 


Job. Directed by ¢ ruthrie McClintic. With 
Ina Claire. 
BLIND MAN’S BUFF (October) by Ernst 


Voller. Adapted by Denis Johnston. 


HOORAY FOR WHAT (October) Musical 
comedy E. Y. Harburg, Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse. Direction and settings 
by Vincente Minnelli. With Ed Wynn, 
Paul Haakon and Hannah Williams. 
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- Complete Sets 


of 
THEATRE ARTs 
MONTHLY 


1924-1936 


Theatre Arts complete in 
its monthly form from 
1924 to 1936 inclusive, 
(Published quarterly pre- 
vious to 1924.) It repre- 
sents the only permanent 
and authoritative record 
of momentous theatre 
years, giving by text and 
illustration a vivid account 
of events from Broadway 
to Moscow. Contains 
many rare issues and over 


9500 illustrations. 


Bound, $165; Unbound, $110 


Theatre Arts 
Complete 
Quarterly and Monthly 
1916-1936 
(with first place on the waiting 


list for Vol. 1) 


All but Volume | can be 
supplied at once. Orders 
for this volume (as part of 
Complete Set) will be 
supplied as soon as miss- 


ing copies are located. 


Bound, $280 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


40 EAST 49 ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Advisory Board 


Major Edward Bowes 
Noe! Coward 

Herbert Bayard Swope 
William A. Brady 


Dwight Deere Wiman 





School and Studio Directory continued 








A new, practical and effective method for qualifying for a 
career in the theatre, motion pictures and radio. 


the A. H. Woops 





Stars Discovered and 
Placed Under Term Con- 
tracts by Mr. Woods 


Claudette Colbert 


Danie! Frohman Ann Harding 

Owen Davis thie : 
’ % y a . | 

ie ACADEMY of MODERN ACTING (22'"' 


Leslie Howerd 


Raymond Moore Aspirants are urged to file their applications immediately for Joan Blondel! 
Arthur Byron the Fall term now open so that auditions may be arranged. Doris Nolen 
Harry Wagstal Gribble Tyrone Power 
Channing Pollock Enrollments limited Clark Gable 
Fred Niblo Katherine Cornell 
Sam Grisman Off Booklet on request Academy: George Brent 
Max Marcin ee 61-63 W. 44th St. Jeanne Eagles 
Eddie Dowling R.K.O. Building New York City (Adjoining Algonquin Hotel) Bert Lyteil 
aE 
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The Neighborhood Playhouse 
SCHOOL 7% THEATRE 


offers 


a two-years’ course of professional 
training to a limited number of 


young men and women. 


Catalogue on request Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 
Tel: BRy 9-9766 








TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA §S 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE! 


THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE method of 
acting adapted to the needs of the American 
stage. Class and private lessons 

















REHEARSAL GROUP for professional 


actors. Coaching in parts 











EVENING SESSION AVAILABLE 


FRANCES DEITZ, Managing Director 


29 W. 56St.,N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-5834-5 














SCHOOL 





ROBERT YOUNG 


“Ie was my training with the Pasadena Playhouse 
and my appearance in plays upon its stage that 
brought me the first opportunity for the success I 
have enjoyed in Hollywood.’’—Robert Young. 
Practical training for stage and screen . . . based 
on twenty years’ experience of the internationally 
famous Pasadena Playhouse . . . equips you for any 
branch of dramatic endeavor . . . acting, producing, 
directing or technical. Experierce before paying 
audiences. We produce constantly on three stages 
with openings attended by talent scouts from nearby 
Hollywood. Other players, beside Robert Young, 
who have gone from Playhouse to profitable careers 
include Wayne Morris, Gloria Stuart, Victor Jory, 
Randolph Scott, Anne Shirley, Onslow Stevens, 
Douglass Montgomery. Two-year course emphasizes 
development of students’ individual talents and in- 
cludes not only acting, diction, make-up and other 
back-stage arts, but also cultural advantages such 
as languages, literature of drama, etc. 


Write General Manager for a copy 
of our new pictorial catalog 


Supervising Director 

CHAS. F. PRICKETT 

General Manager 
PLAYHOUSE 


33 S. EL MOLINO AVE., PASADENA, CAL. 





(43rd Anniversary) 


fllNiene 33% Theatre 


Courses in Acting, Teaching, Directing 
Personal Development and Culture 


DRAMA, SPEECH, VOCAL 


DANCE, MUSICAL COMEDY 


a Graduates: Fred Astaire, 
Una Merkel, Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon, etc. 
J im 1 Course— Stage, Screen, Radio—A solid foun- 


dation in the technical essentials of acting in conjunc- 
ton with stock theatre training while learning. | 


Students appear in full length plays, a week in each, | 
. perience necessary to qualify for Pro- 
fessional engagements. | 
| 


Write Thos. Monroe, Sec’y, 66 West 85 St., N. ¥.C. 


(ees 


FANNY BRADSHAW 
Individual Instruction 


The Speaking Voice, Diction 
Dramatic Technique 
Shakespeare 
Rehearsal Groups Beginning Now 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER says: 

** The excellent work of your students proves 
that your teaching is thorough, intelligent and 
inspired.” 


136 East 67th St., N. ¥.C. REgent 4-3226 
By appointment only 


Summer Session in England 














DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


Modern Dance 


8 Months Course to May 1938 
CHRISTMAS COURSE—December 20 to Jenuery 1 
Three hours deily class work in technique end 
composition, 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. with Miss 

Humphrey end Mr. Weidmen. 

Practice class daily, 2:00 P.M. to 3:00 P.M. with 
assistant teachers. 

Dance accompaniment class, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 3:00 to 4:00 P.M. Tuition, $50 


Literature on request 


Academy of AlliedArts 


Music, , Drama, Dence 
349 Won bon Steet New Vea'tm 
SChw 4-1216 





MARIAN RICH 


VOICE TRAINING 
Projection— Quality —Range 


For actors and teachers of acting 
On the staff of: 


Tamara Daykarhanove's School for the Stage 
Summer Workshop at Westchester Playhouse 
Marla Ouspenskaye School of Dramatic Art 


Tel. CO 5-5834 
29 West 56th Street, New York City 


a | 
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and THEATRE WORKSHOP 
WINTER SCHOOL—Cleveland, Ohio— 
Fifth Year 
Radio, Theatre, Platform Arts, Teach- 
ing, Self-development. Public per- 
formances monthly. Mr. Rice mem- 
ber ste of Cleveland Play House. 
Diploma. 
| SUMMER SCHOOL —27th Year—June, 
|| July, August. Oak Bluffs, Martha's 
||| Vineyard Islend, Massachusetts. 
For catalogue address 

MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
| \ 1105 Carnegie Hall, Cleveland, Ohio 
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LONGINES The Worlds Most Honorecl Wateh 


wore LONGINES | 


WATCHES Tre Honored Watch to Give-to Get+to Cum 







Re ‘ aed, 
: ‘Gold ™ P pata \ 


D— Presentation: 

Solid Gold. 17 Jewels 
E—Coronation: 14-K 
Solid Gold. 17 " 
F—Presentation: 1+K Ne 
Solid Gold. 17 Jewels. 
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LINDBERGH - LONGINES 
OUR-ANGLE WATCH 
MInvented by Col. Chas. A. Lindbergh, 
this Longines Watch is aviation’s me 
8 time-piece and navigation in i 
t. It embodies the second iB 
re so valuable in sports and | 
. Its dials show local time to | 
second and the Greenwich Hou 7 
im degrees, minutes and d 
arc. A simple calculation gives lc 
: and position in the air. | TI 
| 
é 
i ' 
| 
' 
| 
LO 
I 1 
| oo 
Accuracy made Longines Watches the choice of aviation. Watches FAMOUS aviarons | PA 
WHO USED LONGINES ; 


of the “horse-and-buggy age”’ won’t serve this “‘second-conscious”’ 
generation. All Longines Watches have aviation accuracy, whether 
or not they contain aviation features. Honored by 10 World’s Fair 
Grand Prizes, 28 Gold Medals, and more Observatory Accuracy 
Awards than any other watch ... honored as tlie official watch of 
the International Federation of Aviation for timing world’s records 

. honored in every corner of the globe by the world’s elect 
iiing aviators, astronomers, navigators and explorers, as well as 
by the leaders in society, business and the ‘professions ee . for 
over 71 years in 77 countries Longines has been the. World’s Most 
Honored Watch. Longines Watches for men and ‘women are now 
on display at fine jewelry stores. See Longines. Watches ‘wherever the 
Authorized Longines Jeweler’s Plaque is shown. There you will find 
the World’s Most Honored Watch, ‘priced from $40 to $4000. 

LONGINES- WITTNAUER CO., INC. 
NEW YORK~-MONTREAL- PARIS. GENEVA 
Write for your copy of the Longines 1938 Booklet. 





| WEEMS-LONGINES 
MSECOND-SETTING WATCH 
apap Comm. <ah's eavigulell q 
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